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Art, .—AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE EASTERN QUESTION.* 


Ar this period, then, 1842, it may be considered,that the gra- 
dual extinction and absorption of Turkey was a leading idea of 
European diplomacy. We are not discussing, and do not intend 
to discuss, the moral value of such a principle. We are simply 
reviewing the facts of the diplomatic history ofthat day. France 
had Algiers; English influence was dominant in Syria and 
Egypt ; Greece was a constant protest against Turkish rule over 
Christian subjects ; and the Slave provinces of Turkey were 
open to and prepared for Russian interference. Turkey herself 
was prostrate, after more than ten years of constant wariare, and 
as constant defeat. In this condition of affairs, with a principle 
so obvious, and a policy so tempting, the Czar thought it wisest 
to prepare for the future—to avoid, if possible, the disturbance of 
Europe, by any sudden and rude collision in the East, of interests 
which had by this time taken almost a traditional character. 
As his late experience had proved that Russia and England could 
control the Eastern question, to England he applied for counsel. 
And here we reach at last the famous memorandum of 1844. 
In analyzing this memorandum, and the,correspondence on the 
questions arising in 1852 and ’53, we certainly shall not follow 
the order of their publication, but their actual chronology. For 
Part V. of. the Parliamentary documents is really Part I. of the 
correspondence, and the English cabinet and press have derived 
no little advantage in their argument by this temporary suppres- 
sion of the earlier papers. 

In 1844, soon after the termination of the Egyptian and Syrian 
difficulties, while the perplexities of that question were fresh in 
the memories of the Powers of Europe, the Czar visited England. 
During that visit, he had full and frank explanations with the 
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inistry, as to the probable future of Turkey, and the proper pol- 
y, in that regard, of the two Powers. The result of these con- 
rences was summed up in a memorandum, and this memoran- 
m, the Earl of Aberdeen stated in his speech of March 31, was 
ctioned and approved by himself, the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel. The memorandum recites the anxiety of 
powers for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, states the 
ulties which are most probable in the internal administration 

Turkeyyrecommends a conciliatory but firm course of con- 
duct on the part ofthe European powers, which would keep 
Turkey true to all herengagements, and then proceeds in the 
following distinct language: 

“ However, they must not conceal from themselves how many 
elements of dissolution that Empire Contains.within itself. Un- 
foreseen circumstances may hasten its fall without»its. being in 
the power of the friendly cabinets to prevent it. As it is not given 
to human foresight to settle beforehand a plan of action for such 
or such unlooked-for case, it would be premature todiscuss even- 
tualities which may never be realized. 

“In the uncertainty which hangs over the future, a single 
fundamental idea seems to admit of a really practical application : 
it is, that the danger which may result from a catastrophe in 
Turkey will be much diminished, if, in the event of its occurring, 
Russia and England have come to an understanding as to the 
course to be taken by them in common. That understanding 
will be the more beneficial, inasmuch as it will have the full as- 
sent of Austria. Between her and Russia there exists already 
an entire conformity of principles in regard to the affairs of Tur- 
key, in a common interest of conservatism and of peace. 

“In order to render their union more efficacious, there would 
remain nothing to be desired, but that England should be seen 
to associate herself thereto with the same view. The reason 
which recommends the establishment of this agreement is very 
simple. 

“On land, Russia exercises in regard to Turkey a preponderant 
action. ; 

“On sea, England occupies the same position. Isolated, the 
action of these two powers might do much mischief. United, 
it can produce a real benefit ; and hence the advantage of com- 
ing to a previous understanding, before having recourse to action. 
This motion was in principle agreed upon during the Emperor's 
last residence in London. The result was the eventual engage- 
ment, that if anything unforeseen occurred in Turkey, Russia 
and England should previously concert together as to the course 
which they should pursue in common. The object for which 
Russia and England will have to come to an understanding, may 
be expressed in the following manner : 
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“1. To seek to maintain the existence of the Ottoman Empire 
in its present state, so long as that political combination shall be 
possible. 

“2. If we foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to enter int 
previous concert as to everything relating to the establishmen| 
of a new order of things, intended to replace that which now 
exists ; and in conjunction with each other, to see that thé 
change which may have occurred in the internal situation of 4 
Empire, shall not injudiciously affect either the, security of their 
own States, and the rights which the treatiesassure to them re- 
spectively, or the maintenance of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. 

“For the purpose thus stated)the policy of Russia and of Aus- 
tria, as we have alveady said, is closely united by the principle 
of perfeetidentity. If England, as the principal maritime power, 
aéts in concert with them, it is to be supposed that France will 
find herself obliged to act in conformity with the course agreed 
upon between St. Petersburgh, London, and Vienna. 

“Conflict between the great powers being thus obviated, it is 
to be hoped that the peace of Europe will be maintained even in 
the midst of such serious circumstances. It is to secure this ob- 
ject of common interest if the case occurs : that as the Emperor 
agreed with her Britannic Majesty’s ministers during his resi- 
dence in England, the previous understanding which Russia and 
England shall establish between themselves, must be directed.” 
—Blue Books, Part V1., pp. 3, 4. 

We honestly think, that in view of the past. the Earl of Aber- 
deen was warranted in saying, that supposing the Emperor 
right in his apprehension of the dissolution of Turkey, he saw 
« but that which is wise and moderate, and judicious in the me- 
morandum.” And when, in 1852, the difficulties arose concern- 
ing the Holy Places, the Czar, in perfect faith with this agree- 
ment, directly approached the British Government, and united 
the joint consultation thus provided for ten years before. And 
it must be recollected, at the outset of this examination, that 
Russia did not provoke this crisis. For Lord John Russell, on 
28th January, 1853, and after he had received the first secret 
dispatch from Str Hamilton Seymour, detailing the commence- 
ment of the Emperor’s confidential conversations, which reached 
him on the 23d of the same month, says to Lord Cowley, the 
British Minister in Paris—“ In the first place, her Majesty’s de- 
sire is, to abstain altogether from giving any opinion on the 
merits of the question. Treaties, conventions, and firmans, are 
quoted with equal confidence on both sides. But Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot avoid perceiving that the Ambassador of 
France at Constantinople was the first to disturb the status quo 
in which the matter rested. Not that the disputes of the Latin 
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‘and Greek Churches were not very active, but that without 
ome political action on the part of P rance, those quarrels would 
ever have troubled the relations of the friendly powers. 

“Tn the next place, if report is to be bélioned, the French am- 

sador was the first to speak of having recourse to force, and 

6 threaten the intervention of a French fleet to enforce the de- 
lands of his country.”—Blue Books, Part I., p. 67. 

is impossible, of course, to enter at large into the technical 

ig aN of such questions, as to whether the key of the Church 

at Bethlehem should be intrusted to the Latin Bishop, or to the 

Greek Patriarch. But this much is clear to all, that as Turkey 

holds her place in the political world only by the mutual suffer- 
ance of the European powers, thepractical question with them 
is, as to the balance of their respective influence with the Sublime 
Porte ; and as the influences of Russia and Franeesare.repre- 
sented through the privileges of the Greeks and Latins, of whom 
they are the representatives, questions of apparent insignificance 
assume importance, as indicating the real power of these several 
courts. Now, it appears that in 1852, the French Government 
was not satisfied with the status quo of these two parties, and 
made certain demands in favor of the Latins upon the Porte. 
Russia considered these demands as inadmissible. The Porte, 
fearful of offending either, hesitated and prevaricated with both. 
France and Russia both grew angry. France threatened force, 
and Russia prepared to use it. ‘The Czar, believing that he saw 
danger of a rupture, the consequences of which might extend 
farther than the abstract value of the questions indicated, thought 
that the case provided for in the memorandum had occurred, 
and through Sir Hamilton Seymour opened the consultation to 
which England and himself were pledged. The first secret dispatch 
of Sir Hamilton Seymour is dated 11th January, 1853, and the 
question of the Holy Places assumed its very grave character 
towards the close of 1852, at which time Russia had evidently 
begun to make preparations for hostilities. Upon the appreci- 
ation of these confidential disclosures will depend the character 
of Russia’s conduct ; for her intentions, as manifested in them, 
will give color to her after proceedings. They require, there- 
fore, a careful anaiysis. These conversations were of course 
opened by the Czar, and on his part were directed to three points. 
First—the expression of his strong desire, that in any future pol- 
icy towards Turkey, himself and the English Government should 
be in perfect accord. ‘Second—the declaration of his belief that 
the condition of the Turkish Empire was such, that at any mo- 
ment, a revolution of the Christians, or a complicated dispute 
between any of the leading powers of Europe on a Turkish ques- 
tion, would lead to sudden collapse of the Ottoman Empire. And 
third—an invitatien to the English Government to distuss fully 
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ANALYSIS OF RUSSIA’S INTENTIONS. 


and frankly the consequences of such an occurrence, in order toy 
come to some general principles which should regulate theirf 
action. And referring to one point of special importance, he 
said: “Frankly, then, I tell you plainly, that if England thinks of — 
establishing herself one of these days at Constantinople, I will n 
allow it. f do not attribute this intention to you, but it is bet 
on these occasions to speak plainly ; for my part, I am equ 
disposed to take the engagement, not to establish myself there, 
proprietor, that is to say; for as occupier, | do not gay; w# 
might happen that circumstances, if no previous provision were 
made, if everything should be left to chance, might place me in 
the position of occupying Constantinople.”* 

Sir Hamilton Seymour sumseup the value of these conver- 
sations fairly, when, he says : 

“ With regard'to the extremely important overture to which 
this’report relates, I will only observe, that as it is my duty to 
record impressions, as well as facts and statements, I am bound 
to say, that if words, tone, and manner offer any criterion by 
which intentions are to be judged, the Emperor is prepared to 
act with perfect fairness and openness towards Her Majesty’s 
Government. His Majesty has, no doubt, his own objects in 
view ; and he is, in my opinion, too strong a believer in the im- 
minence of dangers in Turkey. I am, however, impressed with 
the belief, that in carrying out those objects, and in guarding 
against those dangers, His Majesty is sincerely desirous of act- 
ing in harmony with Her Majesty’s Government. I would now 
submit to your lordship, that this overture cannot with propriety 
pass unnoticed by Her Majesty’s Government. It has been ona 
first occasion glanced at, and on a second, distinctly made by 
the Emperor himself to the Queen’s minister at his court, whilst 
the conversation held some years ago with the Duke of Welling- 
ton proves that the object in view is one which has long occu- 
pied the thoughts of his Imperial Majesty. If, then, the proposal 
were to remain unanswered, a decided advantage would be se- 
cured to the Imperial Cabinet, which, in the event of some great 
catastrophe taking place in Turkey, would be able to point to 
proposals made to England, and which not having been responded 
to, left the Emperor at liberty, or placed him under the necessity, 
of following his own line of policy in the East. 

“Again I would remark, that the anxiety expressed by the 
Emperor, even looking to his own interests for an extension of the 
days ‘of the dying man,’ appears to me to justify Her Majesty’s 
Government in proposing to His Imperial Majesty to unite with 
England in the adoption of such measures as may lead to prop 
up the failing authority of the Sultan. Lastly, I would observe, 


* Blue Books, Part VI., p. 4. 
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\ that even if the Emperor should be found disinclined to lend 


‘himself to such a course of policy as might arrest the downfall 
Jof Turkey, his declarations to me pledge him to be ready to take 
forehand, in concert with Her Majesty’s Government, such 
cautions as may possibly prevent the fatal crisis being follow- 
by a scramble for the rich inheritance which would remain 

be disposed of. 

__ A noble triumph would be obtained by the civilization of the 
ninéteenth century, if the void left by the extinction of Mahom- 
medan rule in Europe could be filled up, without an interruption 
of the general peace, in consequence of the precautions adopted 
by the two principal Governments, the most interested in the 
destinies of Turkey.’’* 

To this dispatch, Lord John Russell replied on the 9th Febru- 
ary, 1853. He was “happy to acknowin the. moderation, the 
frankness, and the friendly disposition of His Imperial Majesty,” 
and repeats distinctly and fairly the point of the Imperial com- 
munication. “The question raised by His Imperial Majesty is 
a very serious one. It is supposing the contingency of the dis- 
solution of the Turkish Empire to be probable, or even immi- 
nent ; whether ‘t is not better to be provided beforehand for a 
contingency, than to incur the chaos, confusion, and the certainty 
of an European war ; all of which must attend the catastrophe, 
if it should occur unexpectedly and before some ulterior system 
has been sketched.” And this “ulterior system” he declines to 
join in sketching, for the reasons he gives, viz.: 1. Because “no 
actual crisis has occurred, which renders necessary a solution of 
this vast European problem.” 2. The impossibility of making 
any arrangement without the participation of the other leadin 
European powers. 3. Because any such arrangement Sa 
only hasten ,the catastrophe it was intended to avoid. And he 
concludes by stating “that no course of policy can be adopted 
more wise, more disinterested, more beneficial to Europe, than 
that which His Imperial Majesty has so long followed, and which 
will render his name more illustrious than-that of the most fa- 
mous Sovereigns, who have sought immortality by unprovoked 
conquest and ephemeral glory.” After this dispatch, the con- 
versations were still conducted through Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
and the Czar opened himself more fully. “1 will not,” said he, 
“tolerate the permanent occupation of Constantinople by the 
Russians: having said this, I will say, that it never shall be held 
by the English or French, or any other great nation. Again— 
I never will permit an attempt at the reconstruction of a Byzan- 
tine Empire, or such an extension of Greece as would render her 
a powerful State—still less would I permit the breaking up of 


” Blue Books, Part VI., pp. 5, 6. 
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Turkey into little republics ; asylums for the Kossuths and Maze 
zinis, and other revolutionists of Europe ; rather than submit to 
any of these arrangements, | would go to war, and, as long as I have 
a man and a musket left, would carry it on.’ * ® 
“ The Emperor went on to say, that in the event of the dissoluti@ 
of the Ottoman Empire, he thought it might be less difficul€t 
arrive at a satisfactory territorial arrangement than was com 
monly believed. The Principalities are, he said, in fact ali 
dependent State under my protection—this might so continue. 
Servia might receive the same form of Government. So again 
with Bulgaria—there seems to be no reason why this province 
should not form an independent State. As to Egypt—I quite 
understand the importance to England of that territory. 1 can 
then only say, that.ifimethe event of a distribution of the Otto- 
man succession upon the fall of the Empire, you should take pos- 
session of Egypt, I shall have no objections to offer. I would 
say the same thing of Candia—that island might suit you; and 
I do not know why it should not become an English possession. 
As I did not wish that the Emperor should imagine that an Eng- 
lish public servant was caught by this sort of overture, I sim- 
ply answered that I had always understood that the English 
views upon Egypt did not go beyond the point of securing a 
safe and ready communication between British India and the 
mother country.” In fact, the summing of this whole very re- 
markable series of conversations may be accurately stated on 
the part of Russia, in the language of the memorandum furnished 
Sir Hamilton Seymour by Count Nesselrode, February 12, 1853 ; 
and, on the part of England, in the language of the dispatch of 
Lord Clarendon to the same ambassador on March 23, 1853. 
The memorandum concludes: “In short, the Emperor cannot 
but congratulate himself at having given occasion for this inti- 
mate interchange of confidential communications between Her 
Majesty and himself. He has found therein valuable assurances, 
of which he takes note with lively satisfaction. The two Soy- 
ereigns have frankly explained to each other what, in the ex- 
treme case of which they have been treating of their respective 
interests, cannot endure. England understands that Russia can- 
not suffer the establishment at Constantinople of a Christian 
power sufficiently strong to control and disquiet her. She de- 
clares that for herself, she renounces any intention or desire to 
possess Constantinople. The Emperor equally disclaims any 
wish or design of establishing himself there. England promises 
that she will enter into no arrangements for determining the 
measures to be taken, in the event of the fall of the Turkish Em- 
pire, without a previous understanding with the Emperor. The 
Emperor on his side willingly contracts the same engagement ; 
as he is aware that, in such a case, he can equally reckon upon 
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Austria, who is bound by her promises to concert with him; he 


egards with less apprehension the catastrophe which he still 


Ydesires to prevent and avert, as much as it shall depend on him 


\) 
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do so,” . 
| Lord Clarendon’s dispatch says :—* Her Majesty’s Govern- 

nt have accordingly learnt with sincere satisfaction, that the 

peror considers himself even more interested than England 
in preventing a Turkish catastrophe ; because they are persuaded, 
that ontheconduct of his Imperial Majesty towards Turkey will 
mainly depend thehastening or indefinite postpenement of an event 
which every power in Europe is concerned in averting. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are convinced that nothing is more calculated 
to precipitate that event, than the constant prediction of its being 
near at hand ; that nothing can be more fatal to the vitality of 
Turkey, than the assumption of its rapid andrinevitable decay ; 
and that if the opinion of the Emperor, that the days oft 
Turkish Empire were numbered, became notorious, its downfall 
must occur even sooner than his Imperial Majesty appears now 
to re 
“But on the supposition, that from unavoidable causes the 
catastrophe did take place, her Majesty’s Government entirely 
share the opinion of the Emperor, that the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by either of the great powers would be incompatible 
with the present balance of power and the maintenance of peace 
in Europe, and must at once be regarded as impossible; that 
there are no elements for the reconstruction of a Byzantine 
Empire ; that the systematic misgovernment of Greece offers no 
encouragement to extend its territorial dominion ; and that as 
there are no materials fer provincial or communal government, 
anarchy would be the result of leaving the provinces of Turkey 
to themselves, or permitting them to form separate republics.” 
The. dispatch considers “ hat the simple predetermination of 
what shall not be tolerated, does little towards solving the real 
difficulties, or settling in what manner it would be practica- 
ble, or even desirable, to deal with the heterogeneous materials 
of which the Turkish Empire is composed ;” and his Lordship 
declares that “ England desires no territorial aggrandizement, 
and could be no party to a previous arrangement from which 
she was to derive any such benefit. England could be no party 
to any understanding, however general, that was to be kept se- 
cret from other powers.” At the close, then, of these conversa- 
tions, that is, about the time of Prince Menschikoff’s mission, 
the history of Europe since 1815, and the diplomatic papers ex- 
changed between Russia and England, had established three 
facts. 1. That since the Congress of Vienna, a steady and gra- 
dual dismemberment of the Turkish Empire had been effected 
by the joint action of the great powers. 2. That Russia and 
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England distinctly recognizes as one of the probable eventuali- 
ties of European politics the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, 
and pledged themselves to a joint consultation, with a view to 
joint action in such an emergency. 3. That the English Minis- 





try (see the dispatch of Lord John Russell already quoted) acy 


knowledged the existence of a critical and complicated state o 
affairs in Turkey, threatening the mutual relations of the great 
powers, and brought on by the rash a¢tion of the French Gove 
ernment. And it must also be borne in mind that erd-Cla- 
rendon had expressly stated, that “if the opiniomf the Emperor, 
that the days of the Turkish Empire were numbered, became 
notorious, its downfall must occur even sooner than his Imperial 
Majesty appears now to expeet.”” Now, this opinion the Czar 
did hold and did express}so that, according to the principles 
laid down. by the British Government itself, the contemplated 
Crisis was at hand. ‘The justice of Russia’s position at this mo- 
ment depends upon two questions. 1. Whether Russia had in 
good faith carried out the agreement contained in the memoran- 
dum of 1844, by which she bound herself to consult with Eng- 
land in case of certain eventualities. 2. And whether the prin- 
ciples upon which she proposed an agreement were fair and 
honest. The first question had already been answered in the 
dispatch of Sir Hamilton Seymour first quoted, from the highest 
authority, and in the most unequivocal manner. To the second, 
then, let us address ourselves. It has been urged that the dis- 
honesty of these overtures is evident from the deliberate exclu- 
sion of the other great powers. England herself furnishes a 
complete reply to this charge, both in words and deeds. For in 
1841, in arranging the Eastern question of that day, she acted 
heartily with Russia, not in excluding France from informal de- 
liberations, but in fraudulently shutting France out from parti- 
cipation in a treaty, to the preliminary steps of which France 
had been a constant and deeply interested party ; and this she 
did under the influence of Russian diplomacy, and very nearly 
at the expense of the peace of Europe. And in the memorandum 
of 1844, approved, it must be remembered, by Wellington, Peel 
and Aberdeen, she entered into a distinct agreement with Rus- 
sia, on the ground that Russia and herself were all-powerful in 
the East, to discuss their future policy together, and has put 
upon that record the emphatic declaration—* If England, as the 
principal maritime power, acts in concert with them (i. e., Rus- 
sia and Austria), it is to be supposed that France will find herself 
obliged to act in conformity with the course agreed upon be- 
tween St. Petersburgh, London, and Vienna.” We need scarcely 
say, that at that time Vienna and St. Petersburgh were so iden- 
tical, that the former might have been stricken out of the sentence 
without weakening its force; and that Prussia was not even re- 
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ferred to by either of the contracting parties. If France, then, 
was excluded from the discussion, the memorandum of 1844 had 
worked the exclusion. 

It is next declared that the proposals of the Czar amount to an 
) iniquitous proposition to partition the territory of an independent 
jand allied power in a time of profound peace, and without suffi- 
Cient provocation. Now we might well remark, that this moral 
ated would have exerted a better influence if a little sooner 

nifested ; and that after the independence of Greece, Egypt, 
and the provinees, its sudden exhibition may be the miraculous 
cure of a moral paralysis that seemed almost hopeless with the 
great powers ; but it may also be the hypocritical indignation of 
a very selfish virtue. But the truth is, Turkey is not an inde- 
pendent power, and is only so far amwallied one, that the great 
powers, in their own interest, have combinedto»preserve it, until 
they can agree upon the distribution of its territory. The Turks 
have no part in Europe ; they share neither its civilization, its 
interests, nor its policy ; and if we are to look for the criminal 
selfishness of European politics, it will be found in the miserable 
cant of “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” The great 
powers of Europe have stood like an armed police on the borders 
of this country, to prevent the natural and necessary develop- 
ment of its Christian population; and they have combined in 
fear, not of Turkey, but of an independent Christian power 
which should reassume the Byzantine diadem. Russia and 
England both agree in this, with, however, this material differ- 
ence. Russia is willing to create a set of independent provinces 
under her protectorate. England prefers the preservation of 
Turkish rule over the same provinces. The history of Europe, 
and the diplomatic language of each of the great powers, prove 
that the final extinction of Turkish rule is considered one of the 
established facts of European policy; and even now, while 
France and England take arms to defend the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, they call for concessions which amount almost 
to a national conversion, which must end in revolution, and 
either leave Turks, Greeks, Armenians and Latins to tear each 
other to pieces, with all the fervor of religious zeal, and the in- 
tensity of civil hatred, or call the allied powers in to measure out 
the territory, and’ readjust the authority of an Empire without 
subjects, and a people without a country; for we are told, on 
high authority, that even now the highest ambition of a Chris- 
tian rajah is to become the subject of a foreign power. To 
talk about Turkey as an independent power, rpm, recog- 
nized place in the European system like Austria or Prussia, or 





even like Belgium or Switzerland, is to use language contra- 
dicted by every fact of European history, and every sentence in 
the Eastern dispatches of European diplomacy. The extinction 
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of Turkey as the land of Ottoman rule, is simply a matter of 
time. Russia and England, France, Austria and Prussia, have | 
long since resolved upon its consummation. And England, even 
that England who, in the language of Lord Clarendon, “desires? 
no territorial aggrandizement, and could be no party to a preé 
vious arrangement from which she was to derive any such ben 
fit,” will not come out of this war victorious, as she has ney 
come out of any other, without “dividing the prey.” And 

honestly believe that both she and they are right; thatee.prin- 
ciple of justice, no interest of civilization, calls,for the preserva- 
tion of Turkey. The Turks came with the sword, let them go 
by the sword ; wherever they spread, cruelty camped under their 
tents, and desolation was the shadow of their banners. In the 
annals of their barrenand bloody history, we can find nothing 
that they have.preserved—nothing that they have achieved. 
Ferocious in their strength, and false in their weakness, tyranny 
and treachery make the antithesis of their chronicles. Like the 
repulsive creations of their own fiction, the vampire and the 
ghoul, they have sucked the substance of the fairest portions of 
the world to prolong a monstrous and abhorred life, and feasted 
among the tombs of ancient and renowned nations. And when 
they shall have been expelled from the soil they desolate, and 
from among the people they oppress, history will only have re- 
corded another ex ample of God’s retributive justice. It is, how- 
ever, when that destruction shall be accomplished, that the true 
policy of Europe will show itself, and the world will learn whe- 

ther the great powers would govern in a spirit of wise and 
honest statesmanship, or short- sighted and greedy selfishness. 

The dissolution of the Turkish Empire, therefore, is not the 
crime of Russia; but the use which she proposes to make of 
that event, must determine the moral character of her policy. 
What, then, is the nature of her proposals? And it must not 
be forgotten that conversations contain no distinct propositions ; 

they include, and were intended to convey, only an exchange 
of opinions as the basis of future agreement. Were they just 
towards the various people who have hitherto lived subject to 
Turkish rule, and were they in harmony with that principle of 
European policy which forbids the sudden and disproportionate 
growth of any one of its leading powers? The idea suggested 
by Russia in these conversations was, that in case of the dissolu- 
tion of the Turkish Empire, as neither England nor herself could 
hold Constantinople, the Christian population of Turkey with the 
Slave provinces should be formed into independent governments 
under a Russian protectorate, while Egypt and Candia should 
become English provinces. As far as the Christian population 
of Turkey is concerned, such an arrangement would be a great 
gain. ‘They would at once be delivered from the degrading 
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, tyranny of Turkish rule; and although governed to a great de- 


gree by a foreign will, they would be governed in sympathy with 
their faith and habits, and in view of their own interest. For 
it is clear that the interest of Russia would be to develop the 

Taatcial and agricultural resources of these countries to their 
fullest extent ; and the use which Russia has already in her his- 
tory made of her gigantic power in promoting art, commerce, 
an indust ‘, is a sufficient guarantee of the Potune. It is ad- 
mi all sides, that the elements of a new Byzantine Empire 
do not at present exist. What better, then, could happen to the 
Slave provinces of ‘Turkey than the quasi independence of a 
Russian protectorate ? Under such protection they would either 
become gradually integral parts of the Russian Empire, or they 
would form by consolidation among themselves a new kingdom, 
with its capital at Constantinople. Which of these.results would 
occur would depend upon the interests of the Slave population 
themselves. In the meantime, Russia is specially adapted for 
their guardianship. It would be Russian interest to develop their 
resources, and to perfect their military strength and commercial 
capabilities. They would preserve under Russian rule more of 
their native habits and peculiar institutions than under any other 
power ; for Russia is, in fact, a vast confederacy of differing na- 
tionalities. It has been very justly and very well said, that 
“ Ruling over eighty different nations or tribes, the autocrat of 
all the Russias claims the allegiance of people of every variety 
of race, tongue, and religion. Were it possible to transport to 
one common centre of his empire the gay opera lounger of St. 
Petersburgh, habited in the Parisian mode; the fierce Bashkir 
of the Ural mountains, clad in rude armor, and armed with bow 
and arrows; the Armenian, with his camel from the southern 
steppes; and the Esquimaux, who traverses with his dogs the 
frozen regions of the North—these fellow-subjects of one poten- 
tate would encounter each other with all the surprise and igno- 
rance of individuals meeting from England, China, Peru, and 
New Holland ; nor would the time or expense incurred in the 
journey be greater in the latter than in the former interview.” 
Now Russia, on this vast and varied field of labor, with what 
was originally a barbarous aristocracy and a brutal serfage, has 
achieved miracles; she has built splendid cities, created a wide 
and rich commerce, nourished great statesmen, and given birth 
to renowned warriors ; she has improved the manners, increased 
the comforts, and as far as possible ameliorated the condition of 
her people ; and in doing all this, while she has of necessity cen- 
tralized to an almost incredible degree the power by which she 
acts, she has not destroyed these peculiar habits, nor oblite- 
rated the native nationality of any one of her component 
people. 
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The Slave provinces of Turkey are not, it is admitted, ready I 
for independence—they cannot yet consolidate into one free, firm 
government. What better condition, then, could be found than 
a quasi independence under the protection of Russia, which 
would enable them in the pursuit of their own interests to deve 
lop either into Russian provinces, or into the centre of a ne 
European State, as the wants of the future may require ? . 
cannot realize, we must confess, the existence of one Empi 
with two capitals, like St. Petersburgh and Constanti 
would consider even the unmodified absorption of Turkey into 
Russia but as one stage in that constant process of growth and 
dissolution, which has marked the history of all the great Em- 

ires of the world. But whether. Russia is destined to absorb 
urkey, and to become,the vast Empire that terrifies European 
diplomacy, or whether she is destined to divide into two great 
kingdoms in the East of Europe, we cannot feel a doubt that, as 
far as the interests of the Christian population of Turkey is con- 
cerned, the change from the rule of the Sultan to the dominion 
of the Czar is to them a change for the better, freer, and higher 
political life. It must be noticed also, that while the Czar claims 
the gradual incorporation of those populations between whom 
and himself there exists the sympathy of race and faith, he is 
willing to relinquish the sovereignty of Egypt to England. He 
recognizes the truth of that principle, by which England has con- 
quered India—the domination of the Anglo-Saxon race in its 
contact with the inferior nature of the Asiatic people. 

Wherever the English settler lands, he conquers—he never 
incorporates, he subjects. Now the Turkish possessions cover 
two classes. 1}. The Christian population of Turkey in Europe, 
who have in themselves the elements of life, activity, and pros- 
perity: These, the Czar says, must be incorporated into an 
Empire understanding, and sharing their sympathies. 2. The 
Mahometan populations of Asia and Egypt: These have no 
vitality drawn from the past, no progress to be hoped for the fu- 
ture : they must be the subjects of Christian civilization ; and he 
accordingly delivers them to the great Colonial nation of the 
world, whose commerce will renew, whose colonial genius will 
govern, and whose maritime power will protect, the trade, life, 
and territory, of these conquered countries, until they shall have 
been re-created by English capital and enterprise for a newer 
and more vigorous life. If, then, this scheme was just, as con- 
cerned the Christian provinces of Turkey, was it a fair propo- 
sition, in reference to the balance of power? Taking for granted 
the principles of this very indefinite system called the balance of 
power, we might fairly object to the theory of that system which 
confounds the balance of European power with the balance of 
the world. England herself, by the vast extension of her colo- 
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nial Empire, an expansion which, taken together with her mari- 
) time force, is equivalent to the territorial increase of any other 
‘nation of the world, has disturbed the old balance, and by ex- 
tending herself in all parts of the globe, has brought all parts of 
‘the globe into the relations of this system. Having done so, she 
ust adjust the balance on a new and larger scale. But we do 
Mt intend now to dwell on that point of view. We assume the 
opean stand-point, and would remark, first, that the balance 

of 7 is,a.defensive system; not to prevent change, but to 
forbid oppression», The gradual, natural growth of any one na- 
tion, is not in violation.of its principles, be the degree of power 
to which it attains ever so exaggerated, as is proved by the his- 
tory of England herself. England came out of the wars of 1815 
with immensely increased strength, both»military and moral. 
She naturally, necessarily, without fraud or foreé; developed her 
commercial capabilities, and her colonial Empire, until she ‘has 
become the greatest nation that history has recorded. This pro- 
gress was owing, not only to her wealth, intellect, and enterprise, 
but to the exemption from the desolation of war, within her own 
borders, which had ravaged the continent from Moscow to Ma- 
drid, consuming its wealth, palsying its energy, and shutting out 
all field for the exertions of peaceful and industrial genius. With 
such a start, England has distanced Europe, and her power has 
coms with her prosperity, and on account of her prosperity. 
ut a half century of peace has been rapidly improved by all 
the relations of Europe; and at their head stands Russia, who 
has developed her energies with gigantic efforts. The natural 
result is, that as Europe approximates to the prosperity of Eng- 
land, the power of Europe and England becomes more equally 
balanced, and the very same principles which, in their success- 
ful working from 1815 on, have made England the great power 
of the world, are in their extension bringing other powers more 
nearly to an equality. Now any change thus effected, is a legi- 
timate and natural variation of the balance to be corrected, or 
confirmed by the progress of time ; and any change in the rela- 
tive power of England springing from the gradual increase of 
any other national prosperity, is just and proper. And it seems 
to us that it cannot be denied, that some such process has been 
at work in Europe, and that English influence, which has been 
dominant for the last half century, is about to be naturally and 
necessarily modified. The increase, then, of Russian influence 
is not of itself a proof that the balance of power has been irre- 
gularly disturbed. The quéstion should be, Does the action of 
Russia threaten to subordinate the power of England, so as to 
neutralize or to destroy a necessary element in that balance ? 
Not whether the power of England is diminished—for the bal- 
ance itself may call for such diminution—but whether any pow- 
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er is to be strengthened into an autocracy? Now the Russian 
scheme, if it increased the power of Russia, did not certainly 
diminish the power of England. For even if it be granted that 
Russia would possess Constantinople, its natural power as the 
mistress of such a situation would be materially modified, by the # 
neighborhood of England’s great maritime power at Alexandria. / 
And if Candia be added to Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar, sh 
would indeed be the ruler of the Mediterranean. As far, ther 
fore, as the relative proportion of Russian and Englishepewer 
would affect the general balance, it must be admitted that the 
proposed scheme preserved the old proportions in its develop- 
ment. We think, then, that at the close of the conversations 
between the Czar and the British ambassador, Russia had ful- 
filled all her obligations to.Epgland, frankly and faithfully. A 
case had arisen which, in the opinion of the Russian Emperor, 
met.the»provisions of the memorandum of 1844. The crisis had, 
according to Lord John Russell, been unprovoked by Russia, 
and forced on France—it had assumed a very grave character. 
The Emperor called upon England for consultation and advice. 
He stated his opinions frankly, and without asking for any 
action which should initiate the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire ; he simply suggested the basis of a future understand- 
ing; and the leading ideas of his scheme, as we have shown, 
combined justice to the constituent elements of the Turkish 
Empire, with due regard to the preservation of European Val- 
ance. England declined the responsibility of concerted action, 
and thus afforded the Czar the advantage pointed out by the 
British minister; and in his own words, which will form the 
verdict of history, “left the Emperor at liberty, or placed him 
under the necessity, of following his own line of policy in the 
East.” 
And we insist the more strenuously upon this view, because 
. from this stand-point only can we perceive the full character and 
consequence of Prince Menschikoff’s mission. For upon this 
Turkish question Russia was forced to act either in concert 
with England, or alone. The concert which she sought was 
refused, and her own independent action was the only course 
left open. What influence, then, had Europe a right to exercise 
upon the relations of Turkey and Russia? and what restraint 
had Europe a right to put upon Russian policy ? And here 
again we must repeat, that the whole policy be Europe in the 
East has been based upon two principles. 1. The final extine- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire ; and 2. The dives of a certain de- 
gree of Russian influence over the Slave provinces of Turkey, as 
one of the elements to govern the future distribution of Turkish 
territory. The conversations and private correspondence between 
Russia and Engl: and began in January, and may be considered 
as terminated in April, 1853. Prince Menschikoff received orders 
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in February to prepare for his immediate departure to Constan- 
tinople. And towards the close of May, having failed in his 
' mission, he withdrew from Constantinople. What difference 
4 was there between the Russian representation of his mission and 
‘its reality ? Prince Menschikoff’s mission ran parallel in point 
of time with the confidential communications to which we have 
amg referred ; and the correspondence in relation to it estab- 
es two points: 1. That in the settlement of the Holy 
while the Emperor declared that he would not require 
the withdrawal.of any advantages gained by the French court, 
he distinctly announced that his leading object would be to ob- 
tain an equivalent for atty such concessions; and 2. That in ex- 
pectation of difficulty, the Czar did openly commence military 
‘ preparations to meet any such omargency. 
“Jn speaking to me yesterday,” says Sir\Hamilton Seymour, 
on February 10, 1853, “of Prince Menschikoff’s instructions, 
which were again represented to be moderate in their character, 
the Chancellor observed that there was necessarily some vague- 
ness in his orders ; as on one side it was hardly ascertained to 
what extent the rights secured last year to the Greeks had been 
infringed ; and on the other, there could be no question of at- 
tempting to regain from the Latins any of the privileges which 
they subsequently might have acquired at Jerusalem. Zhe ob- 
ject to be sought for was, therefore, an equivalent for any privi- 
lege lost by the Greeks.” —Blue Books, Part L, 79. On March 
24, 1853, Lord Cowley, the British ambassador at Paris, says, 
“Assurances are given that there is no intention on the part of 
Russia to disturb any arrangement made between France and 
the Porte in regard to the sacred buildings ; but it is laid down 
that if concessions have been made to the Latins, an equiva- 
lent will be required for the Greeks. The whole tenor of the 
correspondence shows further, that the Emperor of Russia has 
no hostile feeling towards Turkey, and is anxious for the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.”—Blue Books, 
Part 1, 96. And again, on March 31, the same ambassador, re- 
peating the substance of the French dispatches from Constanti- 
nople, says : “ He said that after the positive assurances given 
by the Russian Government, that there was no intention on 
their part an proense any retractation of the concessions made to 
France, the French Government were perfectly satisfied. The 
latter, moreover, had no pretension to interfere with any conces- 
sions which the Porte might think fit to accord, in compensation 
to the Greeks, unless the independence of Turkey should thereb 
be threatened, and even then it would be a case for the consi- 
deration of the great powers of Eugope collectively, and not of 
France individually.”—Jdem, pp. 100, 101. 
That England was aware of the mnilitary preparation of Rus- 
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sia, is evident in nearly all of thé dispatches from St. Petersburg. 7 
On April 7th, 1853, Sir Hamilton Seymour writes to the Earl? 
of Clarendon, “I observed that with the peaceful prospects 
which were now opening on us,I flattered myself His Excel 
lency could now give me the assurance that military preparationg. 
were laid aside ; at all events, that there was some commencement ~ 
of discontinuance of military preparation. Count Nesselrodé 
replied that he did not feel at liberty to give me that assurange; 
but that he did not hesitate to express to me his own conviction 
that the negotiation at Constantinople would,,be* brought, and 
speedily, to a happy conclusion.” —Jdem, 142, ;' 

And Lord Clarendon himself, in his,dispatch of May 31, to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, says: “The negotiations at Constantinople 
have been supperted by greatdemonstrations of force, and every 

reparation for wap-has been made in the Southern provinces of 

Russia. Great Britain has long been a quiet spectator of those 
armaments ; but now that the relations between Russia and 
Turkey are broken off, it becomes our duty to ascertain,” &c., 
&c.— Idem, 203. 

Durine the whole of the discussions, therefore, it is clear that 
Prince Menschikoff’s mission, “ supported by great demonstra- 
tions of force,” had for its open and avowed object the attain- 
ment of “ an equivalent” for the Greeks. What must have been 
included in such an object ? As long as the so-called integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire is preserved, the difficulty always must 
be to preserve the status quo of the contrarient influences of the 
European courts in Constantinople. Upon the proper and natu- 
ral balance of these influences, indeed, depends that integrity ; 
and this was the principle of the treaty of 1841—a treaty, it 
must be recollected, signed without the knowledge, and against 
the interests of France, and to which she gave, finally, a felted 
and sullen acquiescence. From the treaty of 1841 to 1852, the - 
action of natural causes has modified the balance of these influ- 
ences. The very elements of influence recognized in that treaty 
were gradually developing a modification of the relation of its 
parties in regard to Turkey. Between the Christian population 
of Turkey and Russia, the bonds of religious and political sym- 
pathy grew stronger and closer every day, and it could not be 
otherwise than that, in the natural course of events, Russian in- 
fluence in Turkey must be predominant. This was only the 
necessary result of time, and the treaty of 1841. The growth, 
therefore, of this Russian influence must have been anticipated, 
and the memorandum of 1844 proves was anticipated, by Eng- 
land herself ; and this State paper looks forward evidently to the 
action of Russia modified, restrained by, and concerted with 
England, as the regulator ofthe fate of the Ottoman Empire. It 
is admitted, as we have shown by Lord John Russell’s own lan- 
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\ guage, that the status quo of European influence, as represented 
‘in Constantinople by the respective privileges of the Greeks and 
Latins, was violated by France, and that the French Minister 
ad threatened the Sultan with the French fleet to carry his 
int. Here, then, was a distinct violation of the established 
lance against Russia. A long controversy ensued, and finally 
Czar declared that he would leave the advantages gained by 
French untouched, provided he received in turn from the 

a guaranteed equivalent. Now the 9 eg in fact, - 
between Count Nesselrode’s statement to Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
and Prinee Menschikoff’s demands upon the Sultan, was the 
guarantee of the equivalent. Count Nesselrode always said that 
an equivalent was his ultimatum. Prince Menschikoff required 
the equivalent to be guaranteed bya treaty: For Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, in his dispatch of May 19,1853, says explicit- 
ly, “Of the Porte’s intended note, it is but justic@toesay, that tt 
declared a readiness to concede every point demanded by Russia, 
with the single exception of that form of guarantee ; I mean an 
engagement with the force of treaty, which the Porte conceives to 
be inconsistent with its independence and sovereignty, and which 
opinion is more or less entertained by every one who may be 
supposed to have acquired a competent knowledge of the subject.” 
—Blue Books, Part I., 205. 

Taking this, then, as granted, we confess we cannot see, what- 
ever may have been the variation in the style of language used 
by Count Nesselrode to Sir Hamilton Seymour, and that held by 
Prince Menschikoff to the Sultan, any real and substantial differ- 
ence between the object of the mission, as declared at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and the object as demanded at Constantinople. The 
demand of an equivalent implied the guarantee of the equivalent, 
particularly under the circumstances. For “it is but justice,” 
says Lord Stratford, in his dispatch of May 22, 1853, after the 
departure of Prince Menschikoff from Constantinople, “ to admit 
that Russia had something to complain.of, in the affair of the 
Holy Places; nor can it be denied that much remains to be done 
for the welfare and security of the Christian population in Tur- 
key. But it is equally true, that a fair measure of reparation has 
been given to the Russian ambassador,” &c. Now, on this lat- 
ter point, Russia was as much authorized to judge for herself, as 
England was to judge for her; and as to the great and leading 
objection afterwards made in the same dispatch, and in the Eng- 
lish State papers generally, “as to the dangerous and inadmis- 
sible character of the powers which His Majesty’s ambassador 
has sought to obtain at the Sultan’s expense,” we confess we 
realize the full force of Count Nesselrode’s brief but practical 
reply to Sir Hamilton Seymour. 

“I admitted,” says Sir Hamilton Seymour, in the dispatch of 
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May 27th, 1853, “having some considerable time since learned 
from His Excellency that it was considered essential that the , 
two firmans should be re-enforced by, or, if he pleased, embodied 
in, a convention ; but, that thefe was entirely new matter in the 
‘ Projet de Traité’ brought forward by Prince Menschikoff ; tha 
there was now question of granting to the Emperor a right of 
protection over 10,000,000 of Greeks, which would render hint” 
more powerful in Turkey than the Sultan himself, which would 
make them all look up to a foreign sovereign, and not to their 
master.” come NE 

“ Have they looked,” Count Nesselrode replied, “for the last 
hundred years, in any other direction ?” 

It is unnecessary to follow the course of negotiations from the 
departure of Prince Menschikeff'to the declaration of war, be- 
cause the effort of.diplomaty was then simply to relieve the 
parties in controversy from the consequences of the position in 
which they stood to each other at that point. These efforts hav- 
ing failed, the parties stood, therefore, at their close, just where 
they were at its commencement. An impartial statement of the 
whole controversy would appear to be this :—The difficulty has 
arisen, not from any regard to Turkey, nor from any real interest 
in her Christian subjects, but from the jealousy of the great 
powers of their respective influence, and seems to be the natural 
and unavoidable result of the treaty of 1841, and the condition of 
Turkey. By that treaty, Turkey was deprived of all real 
independence, her dissolution rendered certain, and Constanti- 
nople made the battle-field of foreign and contending interests. 
In 1852, France having made certain demands by which Russia 
considered the equilibrium of influences disturbed, the Czar 
finally required from Turkey a settlement of the local question 
in dispute, guaranteed by such a diplomatic transaction, whether 
treaty or note, as would protect the Gféek Church for the future ; 
but which in so doing, necessarily owing to the relations between 
Russia and the millions of Greek subjects in Turkey, would give 
extended force and increased energy to Russian influence in the 
Ottoman Empire. Turkey, sustained directly by the counsel 
and arms of England and France, refused to enter into any such 
diplomatic arrangement. Upon this refusal, Russia suspended 
all diplomatic relations with Turkey, and occupied the Danubian 
principalities. The allies of Turkey entered the Bay of Besika 
with their fleets, and Turkey declared war. The points which 
we think demonstrated by the correspondence are: 1. That 
France, in the first place, disturbed the status quo. 2. That 
Russia claimed what she considered an equivalent, and England 
and France sustained the Turkish refusal, on the ground that what 
was claimed gave an influence to Russia so large, as to disturb the 
balance of European power in Turkey. 3. And that it follows, 
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from these facts, that Russia could not yield her claim, without 
deferring to the joint and superior influence of France and Eng- 
Sland ; and that thus any termination of the difficulty would bea 
iminution of influence on one side or the other, and equally a 
isturbance of the balance which all the powers professed them- 
lves anxious to preserve. Now, whatever we may think of 
e value of the controversy between Russia and the rest of Eu- 
Tope, it is clear that they are all fighting their own battles; that 
Tutkey is only what she has always been—a prize over which 
these spowers,are contending—and not an equal ally, whose in- 
terests they ar@ protecting ; and that, be the resuit of this 
war what it may, it Must end only in a change of masters—in 
the utter dissolution, or very serious diminution of the “ integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire.” For it,bas been the fortune of Tur- 
key, in all her alliances, to illustratetthewarning of Prince Met- 
ternich to Mons. de Saint-Aulaire, “ Prenez-y=garde.cependant ; 






rien n’est plus utile que l’alliance de l’homme avec le ‘eheval,..... 


mais il faut |’étre "homme et non Je cheval.” 

Considered simply in its effects upon Turkey, this question 
can have no interest for the American people. But there are 
some points of view in which it does assume proportions of a 
larger consequence :— 

1. If the war, just commenced in Europe, should be pro- 
longed, or widened into a general war, no result can compen- 
sate its disastrous action. If Austria and Prussia fail, finally, in 
devising some ground for diplomatic reconciliation, the war 
must become a tremendous struggle for power between Russia 
and England, France, in all probability, reaping the resulting 
benefits. For however the other States of Europe may range 
themselves, these two Empires stand foremost in the contest. 
We consider them, in the fulness of their strength, as both abso- 
lutely necessary to the safety and the future of Europe. We 
think there is, however, this difference between them: England 
has already touched that point beyond which any increase of 
her power is dangerous to the world, while Russia has not yet 
deveioped the matured proportions of that influence which she 
can fairly use for the world’s benefit. The rest of Europe is in 
a transition state; its principles unsettled ; its populations ripe 
for revolution ; and its territorial limits marked for change. Tn 
that change, which is surely coming, Russia and England alone 
can exercise the influence of established power and consistent 
principles. Widely different as are their respective forms of 
government, they are yet both the natural creation of their 
respective situations ; and their joint action, in a spirit of jus- 
tice, would be powerful to shape and control the future yet 


ment of Europe. We would not have the power of England 
positively diminished an iota; for she has played a great and 
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noble part in the world’s history. She has been the foster- 
mother of commerce, and the founder of arts ; nursed “at her, 
bosom, great empires have grown into the perfected manhood 
of national life; and in her living language were uttered t 
first broken sentences of constitutional liberty. But Englag 
has presumed too far in her pride of place. Of late, especiglly, 
she has interfered rashly, inconsequentially, and wrongiulljy it 
every globe. The centre of the world’s commefee; e in 
her island position ; fortified almost impregnably in Asia, Africa, 
and America; afined with a naval powér unequalled in history, 
she has subjected the policy of theswerld to the test of her trad- 
ing necessities, and has convéfted the business card of every 
itinerant bagman, who" Séeks orders for the hardware of Shef- 
field or_the»dry ‘goods of Manchester, into a proclamation of 
British possession. The natural growth, therefore, of any coun- 
terbalancing European power is a clear gain to the world at 
large, especially where such a development neither springs from 
nor necessitates a violent invasion of England’s present strength. 
In this light, the discomfiture of Russia, by the alliance of France 
and England, will be disastrous to Europe, and dangerous to the 
world, for it increases the power, and stimulates the ambitious 
activity, of the two most restless kingdoms of Europe—kingdoms 
whose natural jealousy has hitherto served as a mutual check. 
Any such result must give a preponderant continental influence 
to France ; and should the yearning of France for the waters 
of the Rhine, and the passion of the revolutionary liberals, un- 
dertake the reconstruction of Europe, as everything indicates 
they will do, England must either renew the broken covenant 
with Russia, or submit to some redivision of Europe, in the in- 
terest of Napoleon. But passing by all such speculations, the 
alliance of England and France for joint action, according to 
Lord Clarendon, in both hemispheres, is a baleful phenomenon 
in politics. It bodes no good anywhere; but the Tripartite 
Convention as to Cuba illustrates fully its consequences in this 
country. ‘ 

2. It is clear that the allied powers have gone to war, not in 
the maintenance of rights, or the defence of plain and direct in- 
terests, but for the preservation of their influence in the East. 
A glance at any map which marks the proportion between the 
territory of Turkey belonging to the Turks, and that occupied 
by her Christian populations ; the natural sympathy of race and 
religion, and the history of the last century, prove, beyond cavil, 
that the influence of Russia in Turkey has grown largely, sys- 
tematically, and naturally ; that it is the legitimate development 
of elemenis distributed there by the God of nations himself; and 
that any check upon it is the result of an artificial political sys- 
tem, just only so far as it works with the natural principles of 
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national progress, and not against them. Now, this Russian in- 
fluenee England and France have combined to neutralize, and 
ey rest their right of interference upon their relations to each 





Other, and their guarantee of Turkish existence in 1841. Now, 


is is precisely the relation of England, France. and the United 
tes to Cuba. The natural development of this country’s in- 

ce upon Cuba must grow stronger and larger ; the Tripar- 
tite jon rested upon the claim of equal interest on the 
part of the European powers, and would, if adopted, have placed 
the existence of Cuba, in its present conditior, under the same 
sort of treaty guarantee ; and thus the very same principle 
which has carried the allied fléetsinto the waters of the Baltic, 
would have heralded their gracious presence in the Mexican 
Gulf. While, then, the relative interests of the’eentending pow- 
ers are, to the American people, of no immediate concern, théy, 
may very naturally feel a sympathy with my etopal whic 
threatens the destruction of an alliance which has professed 
principles of direct interference with their own interests. More 
than this, in the present condition of the world, there are certain 
duties which such a crisis imposes upon this government. 

1. If this war continues, Russia, England, and France have 
all colonial possessions on this continent. Russia’s possessions 
on the Pacific are becoming every day more important ; and the 
relations of the European powers in the West Indies with the 
United States are becoming every day more threatening. 
Standing perfectly apart from the European quarrel, has not the 
United States the perfect right to declare that hostilities can, 
under no possible circumstance, be allowed to extend to this 
continent ; that there shall be no change of possession among 
the colonial provinces of any of the contending powers? If the 
papers are correct, the Government has already been notified of 
the presence of British vessels of war near the Pacific posses- 
sions of Russia; and if the war between these powers be once 
allowed to extend to:these shores, it will not be long before the 
United States finds hér interests compromised. 

If, as the Times of 24th May significantly says, “ From Arch- 
angel, in the north, to Erzeroum—from the confines of Prussia 
to the northwestern territories of America—there rages, or is 
about to rage, a conflict gradually drawing within its extermin- 
ating vortex the leading nations of the world’”—has not this 
Government a right to insist upon such a precautionary policy 
on this continent, at least, as will preserve the possibility of her 
neutrality? Now, situated as this country is towards the West 
Indies and the Pacific coast, we ought distinctly and decidedly 
to make it known, that European interests cannot influence the 
political adjustments of this quarter of the globe; that no change 
can take place in the relations of the colonial possessions of 
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Europe here, except in subordination to the interests of the 
“leading powers” of the Western world. And would it not be 
wiser to make such a declaration now, when it would apply wi 
equal justice to all—than afterwards, when, if this war sho 
become universal, such a declaration may work, indirectly 
violation of our neutrality ? 
2. A perfectly honest neutrality is possible only to a gifonp 
nation. All history proves that a weak nation is never wee 
to maintain a neutral position, if the interestseof greater king- 
doms require its services. And this is moré specially true of a 
maritime power; and in the presemt*¢ondition of international 
relations, a great maritime nation, armed with its due and pro- 
portionate naval strengthewould be, if faithfully neutral, the 
great mediating»power of the world. But it must be able to 
akwith the authority of might, as well as right. If the fleet 

of Sir Charles Napier were now in the Gulf, what would be the 
force of our protest ? 
3. In the present condition of things, and in the complications 
which the future seems to threaten, if there is one thing more 
necessary to this Government than another, it is full, accurate, 
impartial information of the strength, feelings, interests and in- 
tentions of the leading European powers. , Any there are two 
kinds of diplomatic service—the one consists in a direct inter- 
ference with, and interest in, the political schemes of other 
nations, in an effort to modify or control the action of other 
powers, for our own purposes. And where nations are closely 
associated, as in Europe, in material and political interests, this 
service is one of great delicacy, dignity, and difficulty. Situated 
as the United States are, their interests open scarce any field for 
a like activity. But we stand somewhat like the old neutral 
and trading republic of Venice ; and, like her, we might wsely 
cultivate the other kind of diplomatic service. Their ambassa- 
dors were everywhere thoroughly trained for observation ; they 
passed gradually through the circle of national relations, and im- 
partial spectators of the whole field of politics ; they supplied the 
Government with such full and minute information, that it could 
at any moment comprehend the whole scope of European poli- 
tics, and give each separate event its true significance. To do 
this, however, would require a thorough reorganization of our 
whole diplomatic system, on a higher basis, and upon a vastly 
more liberal scale, than is tolerated at present. Perhaps this, in 
the temper of the times, is impossible; but it is certain that 
questions of vast importance are casting portentous shadows as 
they come. If the sfruggle in Europe assumes the proportions 
of universal war, this country will have a noble, but difficult, 
task before it. It may not be able to stand between the contend- 
ing parties as arbiter; but it can, at least, hold above the hot 
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ystrife those principles of international right which would be other- 
wise trampled out in the struggle, and stand in wise neutrality 
art from the bloody follies of older nations. We can preserve, 
this continent at least, the blessings and benefits of a well- 
arded peace. But to do this, requires knowledge, strength, 
temper ; and if the United States is to play aproper part in 
oubled times at hand, they will need three things: a tho- 
anized diplomatic system to tell them the truth; a 
navy com e with their rank, to support their decisions ; 
and an honest, determined neutrality, as the corner-stone of their 


policy. 
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ITS EXTENT—FERTILITY—AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES—SCHOOLS—*RAPID GROWTH 
—ST. PAUL—ST. ANTHONY——POPULATION IN 1854, &c., &c. 


Tue soft and harmonious name, Minnesota, is a compound 
Indian word, of comprehensive meaning, descriptive of the pecu- 
liar clouded color of the waters of the St. Peter’s River, caused by 
the sedimentary blue clays brought down by its tributaries. 
This peculiarity in its appearance led the Indians living on its 
banks to call it Minnesota. The term minne, in the Sioux i3n- 
guage, means water. The Chippewas, who lived to the north 
and east of the river, called it Oskibugi Seepi, or the Young 
Leaf River, in allusion to the early foliage of its forests. 

Already the Mississippi, if we include its eldest daughter, the 
Ohio, has thirteen States upon its waters, not including Terri- 
tories ; and it furnishes an outlet to the commerce of several 
more. Minnesota is the last legislative creation whose high- 
way to the busy world without is the Mississippi ; and it bids 
fair, at no distant day, to make one of the noblest States of the 
Union. Its area, according to Mr. Darby, is about 200,000 
square miles ; but according to the U. 8S. Census for 1850, just 
published, it is only 141,839 square miles. Taking this last area 
to be correct, Minnesota is large enough to make four States of 
the size of Maine, and all of them fronting either upon the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, or upon Lake Superior. 

Minnesota is bounded on the north by the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, by the Rainy Lake River, which runs from Rainy 
Lake into Lake of the Woods ; by the chain of small lakes ex- 
tending from Rainy Lake to the head waters of the Arrow River; 
and thence by the Arrow River to its entrance into Lake Supe- 
rior. This northern boundary separates it from British America. 
On the east it is beunded by Wisconsin and Lake Superior ; 
the separating line, between it and Wisconsin, being the St. 
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Louis River, as far up as the falls, a little above Fond du Lae ; 
due north and south line from those falls to the St. Croix River, 
nearly where it is intersected by the 46th parallel of north lati 
tude ; thence down that river to the Mississippi ; thence up th 
Mississippi to its intersection by the 93d meridian of longits 
W. from London ; and thence south on that meridian 
northern boundary of lowa. It is separated also from Ie y 
the Sioux River, from its mouth to the northwest ce of that 
State. Its southern boundary is Iowa, and she” Missouri F 
which separates it from the Indian and"Northwest Territories. 
On the west the Missouri separategiit from the Northwest Terri- 
tory, up to the mouth of the White Earth, a branch of the Mis- 
souri. The White BartheRiver, which runs nearly due south, 
completes the western bouhdary up to the dividing line between 
the-nited States and British America. 

The immense Territory of Minnesota, which looks so well on 
the map, can be duly estimated, as to its extent, only by a com- 
parison with other well-known States. It is a little larger than 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Maryland together, call- 
ing its area 141,839 square miles. But large as it is, it lacks 
20,821 square miles of being Aalf as large as Texas. The States 
of New-York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio together, are not as large 
as Minnesota by 8,875 square miles. Making a comparison 
with certain portions of Europe, Minnesota is about the size of 
36 States of the Germanic Confederation, exclusive of Prussia and 
Austria, plus the whole of Belgium and Portugal. If Mr. Darby’s 
estimate of 200,000 square miles is correct, Minnesota is about 
the size of France, or of the whole of Turkey in Europe.* 

Minnesota must necessarily be a large country, when we con- 
sider the fact, that it gives origin to, and furnishes the entire 
waters of the Mississippi, above the mouth of the St. Croix ; 500 
miles of that immense stream being within its borders. The 
Missouri washes its western border for about 1,000 miles ; while 
within its area flows, for more than 1,000 miles, the great Red 
River of the North, in nearly a due north direction to Lake 
Winnipeg. There are also the Sioux and Minnesota, each seve- 
ral hundred miles in length. 

The entire eastern and southeastern portions of Minnesota 
appear to be a perfect wilderness of lakes and rivers. The 
lakes are generally small, and almost without number, and are 
drained almost entirely by the Mississippi River. They hang, as 
it were, upon all its upper branches, great and small, like fruit 
upon a tree, whose limbs were ready to break down with their 
load. Of these lakes, as yet, we have no very accurate deserip- 
tion. Some of them are quite large. Minniwokan and Red 


* See McCulloch's Geog. Dict. 
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Lake, both on the same parallel of latitude (48° N.), are the 
Jargest—the former a salt lake, west, and the latter a fresh, east 
ef the Red River of the North. 

~~. Both banks of the re within the boundaries of Min- 

" Hesota, are quite elevated. his elevation is rocky, and often 
ipitous, at the water’s brink, as high as St. Anthony’s Falls. 
» that point, which is, according to Nicolet, in lat. 44° 58’ 

“W.,.amsuccession of elevated plains, with forests of the drift 
stratum, come 1 erate both banks, as far up as Sandy 
Lake, and, with in issions, quite to the falls of Puckiiguma. 
The consequence of this @levation is, that its waters, which 
reveal themselves abundantly inpure springs, lakes, and streams, 
flow into the Mississippi, with rapideyrreats and cascades, pre- 
senting numerous sites for mills. The pine forests of Minnesota 
may be readily converted into lumber to supply the centralyand__. 
lower portions of the Mississippi. The falls of the St. Croix, of 
the Chippewa, and other tributary streams, have already been 
occupied in part with saw-mills. At the falls of St. Anthony, 
where the Mississippi, agreeably to the measurement of Capt. 8. 
Eastman, U.S. A., drops 20 feet perpendicularly, with strong 
rapids above and below, its power may be thrown, by a series of 
mill canals, upon almost any amount of machinery. There is 
water-power there enough available to put in motion all the ma-. 
chinery onthe globe. This point, which is distant 900 miles 
above St. Louis, and about 2,200 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
is the true head of steamboat navigation of heavy tonnage, and 
must become, at no very distant day, a great manufacturing city 
and point of transhipment. In a future state of the country, 
steamboats of moderate size will be built to run above the falls, 
during high water, as high up as Comtaguma, or Sandy Lake, 
and Puckiguma. They may also ascend the De Corbeau, to the 
mouth of Leaf Liver.* 

The topography and general geography of Minnesota cannot 
be well understood without giving {ull prominence to the char- 
acter, course, and origin of the Mississippi. Geologically con- 
sidered, the Mississippi River originates in the erratic block- 
group, or drift stratum of the north, in lat. 47° 13’ 35’, and long. 

. from Washington 18°, according to Nicolet. This stratum 
develops itself in a prominent range of sand-hills, once probably 
naked ocean dunes, which throw out copious springs of the pu- 
rest water on all sides. Those infant sources of the “ Father of 
Rivers” first gather themselves together in a handsome lake, 
Itasca, of some five to seven miles in length, whose shores are 
surrounded with deciduous trees. The scene is one of pictur- 
esque beauty. From this lake the Mississippi sets out on its 


- 


* Schooleraft’s Indian Tribes, Part I., p. 184. 
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wonderful course of more than 3,000 miles to the Gulf, b 
outlet sixteen feet wide, by a depth of fourteen inches—makin 
a body of pure crystal water, gliding rapidly over a sandy a 
pebbly bed, in which the traveller, as he shoots along in™ 
canoe, can see the broken, white and pearly valves of the 
and other fresh-water shells of the lake scattered in its 
Thus much topographically. This great Northern drift st 
which constitutes the height of land, rests on a broadens 1 
the crystalline or primary rocks, which crogs*#he continent be- 
tween latitudes about 44° to 50°, linking together the mountain 

roups of the Labrador and Hudson's Bay coasts with the Rocky 
Ménninias To these broad s and mountain outbreaks, as 
they are developed west,of James’ Bay, and north of Lake Su- 
perior, Bouchette, the geographer of Canada, has applied the 
namé@of Cabotian Mountains, in allusion to the true discoverer 
of North America. Agreeably to this theory, the St. Louis 
River, which falls into the head of Laké Superior, presenting a 
series of magnificent views and cataracts, passes transversely 
through the Cabotian chain; while the Rainy Lake and the Lake 
of the Woods lie north of it. This range of transverse rocks, 
which, with all its diluvial and drift covering; does not rise over 
1,600 feet above the ocean, may be said, by its “ rocky roots,” to 
continue west from the Itasca highlands, and to divide the waters 
of the Upper Missouri from those of the Sas Katchiwine, and 
Assinaboine Valleys of Red River and Lake Winnipec. The 
natural line of elevation denotes this. It is, in fine, the trans- 
verse Wasserschied between the Hudson’s Bay and the St. Law- 
rence waters and the Gulf of Mexico.t 

It is impossible to visit this remote summit, to which the 
French apply the term Hauteur des Terres, and examine its 
oceanic dunes, gravel-beds, and sand piains, without supposing 
the present condition of its surface to be the result of oceanic 
currents, however produced, which, at a very ancient period of 
the globe’s history, poured their waters over these heights, sur- 
charged with the ruins of broken strata and disruptured forma- 
tions which overspread even the area north of them.t These 
ruins consist of sandstones and slates, and of primary rocks 
from remote positions—trap and green stone, grauwackes and 
amygdaloids, telling of the prostration of volcanic formations, 
with all their peculiar imbedded minerals and _ veinstones. 
Laved agates, chalcedonies and carnelians are found, both in the 
dry drift, at the highest elevations, and about the shores of lakes 
and streams. These masses have been carried by fluviatile ac- 





* Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, Part I., p. 185. 
t Schoolceraft’s Indian Tribes. 
t Geological Report of the Expedition of 1820, War Office. 
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tion down the Mississippi valley to great distances, as low as St. 
‘Louis and Herculaneun.* 
The general character of Minnesota is that of a high rolling 
PRairie ; but the borders of the lakes and streams abound with 
Valuable timber, and there is no section of North America of the 
Same@area exhibiting so little of waste land. The soil, in gen- 
era. equal if not superior in fertility to that of any State in 
he Union We cannot here refrain from quoting the language 
of the late Governor of Minnesota, Alex. Ramsey : 
“Of the 37,000,000 of square.geographical miles of territorial surface 
which the globe, according to te Brun, contains, probably no tract,” 
says Mr. Ramsey, “of equal extentWith that of Minnesota, embraces a 
fewer number of acres doomed to eternal oellipe Within its extreme lim- 


its, it. may be safely asserted, that there is hardly a roodthat is not arable; 
for the wet and swampy lands are easily drained, and er willbe the 


most eagerly sought for agricultural purposes. Rapid streams, fed from rich™ 


prairies, and shaded by noble forests; clear lakes stocked with fish; q soil 
enriched with the spoils of the decayed vegetation of several thousand 
years, are features common to the entire region. Rich veins of mineral 
wealth and an inexhaustible command of water-power, point it out as the 
future abode of manufacturing greatness ; while the boundless plains, sub- 
dued by the voluntary toil cf freemen, will become the chosen abiding- 
place of pastoral republicanism. The whole is watered by streams, which 
form so many natural outlets into the great commercial artery of our conti- 
nent, the Mississippi. These various rivers, in great part navigable, each 
with their own set of tributary streams, some fed by mills which gush from 
fertile highlands, others draining lakes of transparent clearness, form a chain 
of inland communication, which, as a natural feature, is unknown in the 
physical geography of the Eastern Hemisphere. Over all, and through all, 
art a climate which stimulates exertion, and is eminently favorable to 
ealth. 

“The head waters of the Des Moines take their rise within the southern 
line of the purchase. The lands adjacent to this border, though compara- 
tively far interior, are rich, rolling, well watered and well wooded, and, 
from the superior agricultural opportunities they afford, will at an early day 
attract a large immigration. 

“The famous valley of the St. Peter’s extends in a general direction from 
west to east, midway through the cession. This valley as well as the coun- 
try upon its tribufaries, such as the Blue Earth, the Warraju, and the Red- 
wood, constitute the garden spot of Minnesota, in the estimation of a west- 
ern public; and hither the faces of thousands will be turned, so soon as in- 
telligence is received of the ratification of the treaties by the Senate. 

“ Equal in beauty and fertility to the basin of the St. Peter’s is the countr 
watered by the Crow River. This stream, after collecting by its north branch 
the pure waters near the great bend in the Red River of the North, and by 
its southern fork draining the lakes as far west as Lac-qui-parie, meanders 
through the ‘Grand Bois’ of the voyageurs, and enters the Mississippi nearly 
opposite the town of Itasea. The country upon each margin is highly in- 
Viting, and will be early settled. 

* The Sauk is a bold and rapid river, with well-wooded banks. The valley 
between this stream and the Watab presents to the eye the most fascinating 
landscape in Minnesota, and in quiet beauty is hardly excelled by the most 


* Schoolcraft’s View of the Lead Mines of Missouri. 
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celebrated scenery abroad. This tract of land is capable of sustaining a 
dense population in comfort and affluence. 

“The region of country which skirts Lake Pepin is familiar to our people. 
Rich in mineral wealth, studded with sites of extraordinary commefeial 
promise, it will be eagerly sought by thousands who have long impatiently 
awaited an opportunity for its occupaney. 

“The Undine Region of Nicolet, situate sbout the tributaries of the 
kato, or Blue Earth River, is beautifully diversified with prairies, lakes; § 
forest ; and altogether constitutes one of the most interesting physical fe; 
of the American continent.” 


It is an opinion which still prevails, to some extemty M 
nesota, if not absolutely a barren region, is, its éxtreme north- 
ern parts at least, extremely cold, inhospitable, and forbidding, 
bound with almost perpetual ice and snows, and yielding to its 
scattering Indian and other population but a miserably poor and 
scanty subsistence. .Bhis#however, is far from being the case, 
high as the latitude of that region is. Governor. Ramsey, in 
speaking of the Selkirk settlement, on the extreme northern 
boundary of Minnesota, observes :— 


“The agricultural colony within the British line, commonly known as the 
Selkirk settlement, with its centre at the junction of the Assinneboine with 
Red River, in the fiftieth degree of north latitude, is a picture of rural afflu- 
ence and comfort. For miles on either bank of each of these streams, ex- 
tend, in village-like proximity, the comfortable tenements of the settlers— 
their farms inclosed with good fences, invariably facing the river. The ap- 
pearance of grazing cattle, of well-built and well-stocked barns, of grain- 
ricks, of churches and school-houses, denote a community far advanced in 
social comfort, and successfully employed in the pursuits of husbandry. The 
‘ earth is fruitful, and yields ample supplies for the use of man ; the almost 
miraculous rapidity of spring compensates the long months of winter ; wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, potatoes, and the different garden vegetables grow in 
abundance. 

“It may be well for those abroad, who, shivering, dream of Minnesota as 
an arctic region, and deem her climate as inhospitable, and her soil churlish, 
to reflect that this settlement lies one hundred miles north of the nerthern- 
most limit of our Territory. To such, this fact is commended, as a conclu- 
sive answer to the objection, that Minnesota is too far north to admit of 
profitable agriculture. 

“A portion of the Territory, east of the Mississippi, chiefly confined to the 
par yy in the oceupancy of the Chippewas, isswamp land, which will re- 
quire drainage before it will admit of successful cultivation. With this ex- 
ception, itis hardly an exaggeration to assume, that inthe entire region 
embraced within our extensive borders, there is scarcely an acre that is not 
tillable. I was informed by Governor Colville, of Rupert’s Land, that on 
Peace River, which empties into Athabasca Lake, in latitude 58°, barley and 
other cereals were successfully cultivated. 

“These facts are not alone of deep interest to ourselyes—they are doubt- 
less gratifying to the friends of humanity everywhere, for they carry assur- 
ance that large districts of this continent heretofore deemed sterile and re- 
pulsive, are competent to support in abundance and independence thousands 
of our race,”’ 


The same testimony, in reference to the climate, fertility of 
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_ the soil, and the agricultural capabilities of Minnesota is also 
» borne by Mr, Schoolcraft, in his great work on the Indian Tribes 
of North America. 

In all the, northern latitudes, south of 49°, says Schoolcraft, 
» cereal grains, where the soil is arable, can be relied on as 
table erops, year in and year out. At Cass Lake, on the 
pes of the Mississippi, in N. lat. 47°, and at the mission of Red 
till within the boundaries of the United States, but a few 
south of 49°, the sea maize.is raised without difficulty. At 
vive settlements, in the Pembina region, it has not 
been known to fail at.all, when not destroyed by floods. Through- 
out all this range of Jatifude, bordering the national boundary, 
wheat, rye, oats, and potatoeSsamply reward the husbandman. 
We have seldom or never seen more.yigorous productions of the 
field and garden than mark the are@eof*Minnesota ; and the 
same vigor of production, by all accounts, marks*theeregion of 
arable sine reaching west and northwest from the Minnesdta} 
the Sac, and the Crow-wing rivers, to the settlements of Hud- 
son’s Bay, on Red River. The great buffalo plains, which 
reach from the sources of the St. Peter’s or Minnesota, and Red 
River of the North, to the banks of the Missouri, and stretch 
from its great northern bend to the waters of the Cheyenne, the 
Mouse, and the Saskatchawine rivers, are probably, by their eli- 
mate and fertility, destined hereafter to sustain as dense a pop- 
ulation of agriculturists as any part of America. It is in these 
temperate latitudes that agriculture is performed without irriga- 
tion ; while its healthfulness and salubrity of atmosdhere, sum- 
mer and winter, render them a geographical theatre peculiarly 
suitable to the inhabitants of temperate and northern climates. 
Their occupancy by full‘and dense settlements is a mere ques- 
tion of time ; and it is believed that half the period which has 
marked our national /history will show the best parts of this 
northern region to sustain as many persons to the square mile as 
any State in the Union. Compare large portions of the arid 
tracts of Upper Texas, of New Mexico, and of California, with 
this northern region, for its agricultural capacities, and the former 
must sink into insignificance.* 

That our readers may have a tolerably accurate sketch of the 
present condition of Minnesota, and thus be able to see the won- 
derful progress that this new Territory has made within the last 
three or four years only, we will lay before them an extract from 
Governor Ramsey’s last message, delivered at St. Paul last year. 
His glowing language is not dictated by mere fancy or imagin- 
ation, but it is the language of truth :— 

“ In concluding this my last annual message, permit me to observe that 
it is now a little over three years and six months since it was my happiness 

* Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, Part [V., pp. 183-4. 
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to first land upon the soil of Minnesota. Not far from where we now are, — 
a dozen framed houses, not all completed, and some eight or ten small log | 
buildings, with bark roofs, constituted the capital of the new territory, over) 
whose destiny I had been commissioned to preside. One county, a remnant 
from Wisconsin territorial organization, alone afforded the ordinary facilitie 
for the execution of the laws ; and in and around its seat of justice reside 
the bulk of our scattered population. Within this single county were 
braced all the lands white men were privileged to till ; while between thy 
and the broad rich hanting grounds of untutored savages, roiled, like J 
through the Promised Land, the River of Rivers, here as majestic 
northern youth as in its more southern maturity. Emphatically, x 
wild appeared everything to the in-comers from older comms 8} anc 
not least novel feature of the scene was the mo umanity partial ” 
filling these streets,—the blankets and painted of Indians, and the red 
sashes and moccasins of French veyageure alf-breeds, greatly predo- 
minating over the less picturesque ¢o of the Anglo-American race. 
But even while strangers yet lookedttie elements of a mighty change were 
working, and civilization,.withdt? hundred arms, was commeucing ifs resist- 
less and beneficens’empire. To my lot fell the honorable duty of taking the 
initialbstep in this work, by proclaiming, on the lst of June, 1849, the or- 
@anization of the Territorial government, and consequent extension of the 
protecting arm of law over these distant regions. Since that day, how im- 
petuously have events crowded time! The fabled magic of the Eastern tale 
that renewed a palace ina single night, only can parallel our reality of 
growth and progress. 

* In forty-one months, the few bark-roofed huts{have been transformed into 
a city of thousands, in which commerce rears its spacious warehouses, reli- 
gion its spired temples, a broad capitol its swelling dome, and luxury and 
comfort numerous ornamented and substantial abodes; and where nearly 
every avocation of life presents its appropriate follower and representative. 
In forty-one months have condensed a whole century of achievements, cal- 
culated by the old world’s calendar of progress—a government proclaimed 
in the wilderness, a judiciary organized, a legislature constituted, a compre- 
hensive code of laws digested and adopted, our population quintupled, cities 
and towns springing up on every hand, and steam with its revolving wings, 
in its season, daily fretting the bosom of the Mississippi, in bearing fresh 
crowds of men and merchandise within our berders. 

** Nor is that the least among the important achievements of this brief pe- 
riod, which has enabled us, by extinguishing the Indian title to 40,000,000 
acres of land, to overleapthe Father of Waters, and plant civilization on his 
western shore. Broad and beautiful, by universal concession, are these 
newly-acquired lands—the very garden spot of the Northwest,as explorers 
have pronounced them—and it is scarcely surprising, though less than six 
months have elapsed since the ratification of the treaties by the Senate, that 
the keen-eyed enterprise of our race has within them already planned towns, 
built mills, opened roads, commenced: farms, the nucleus of many a happy 
home, 

‘But it is, however, in their initiatory stages only, we can consider the pre- 
sent growth and advancement ofour Territory in all the constituents of na- 
tional and individual prosperity. Our brief, though energetic past, foresha- 
dows but faintly the more glorious and brilliant destiny in store for us in the 
future ; nor is prophetic inspiration necessary to foretell it. It is written so 
| mens that he who runs may read it. It is written in the advantages nature 

as so liberally bestowed upon us; by a beautiful country, unqualified by the 
drawback of much waste land, with an universally fertile soil, where 
prairies, ‘that blossom as the rose,’ with groves and woods, are proportion-, 
ately intermingled ; while dotting it over, in refreshing profusion, are gem- 
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like lakes, and intersecting its map, at convenient distances, are 
streams, whose precipitous waters afford elements out of which to create 
‘future Lowells and Manchesters. 

‘It is written in our geographical position, in the centre of our continent, at 
he head of the Mississippi valley, and enfolding either bank of the great river 
ith its very head springs, even as its delta isembraced on both sides by 
sister Louisiana, It is written in our proximity to Superior’s inland sea, 
he abundant mines of rich ores possessed alike by its northern, as by its 
arn shores—mines, whose workmen it will be our inevitable lot to feed 
n pbthe, and whose rough products our manufacturing skill will ulti- 
mately fit forthe markets cf the world. It is written in the fact that nearly 
hal ; people from the old world and the elder portion of the new 
are every year phomes in our broad West—a tide of migration that 
must speedily engross thewfertile fields of Minnesota, invitingly spread open 
to their possession, almost ‘Without money and without price.’ And it is 
written likewise on a thousand features of interest and advantage incident 
to our Territory: in our extensive pi the livelihood of hardy lumber- 
men, and a future chief resource for building .of the people of the 

teat valley below us ; in the many opportunities for Semeeosgrin estab- 
ishments offered by our magnificent water powers, and the i 
the Mississippi enables us to procure the material, and export the products” 
of factory labor; in our salubrious climate, insuring a healthy, hardy, and 
numerous population, and in the immediate advantage to our early growth 
and prnepery which follows the expenditure of a quarter of a million of 
dollars annually by the national Government, for the benefit of the Indian 
tribes in our midst. 

.“ That which is written is written—the life of a short generation will realize 
it. In ten years a State—in ten years more half a million of people, are not 
extravagant predictions. In our visions of that coming time, rise up in 
magnificent proportions one or more capitals of the North, Stockholms and 
St Slorsbarabe with many a town besides, only secondary to these in 
theirtrade, wealth and enterprise. Steam on the water and steam on the 
Jand, everywhere, fills the ear and the sight, Steamboats crowd our wa- 
ters, and railroads, intersecting in every direcrion, interlink remotest points 
within and without our Territory. The blue‘waters of Lake Superior and 
the red-tinged floods of the Mississippi are united by iron bands, and a south- 
eastern line connects St. Paul direct with Lake Michigan. The great New- 
Orleans and Minnesota Railroad pours into its depot, somewhere on the up- 
per Minnesota River, passengers and products from the far sunny South, to 
receive in return, for ultimate ocean transit perhaps, furs and merchandise 
from the polar circle, which steamboats on the Red River of the North, ora 
railroad on its banks, have just brought from Selkirk, or the plains of distant 
Athabasca. Let none deem these visions improbable, or their foreshadowing 
impracticable. Man, in the present age, disdains the ancient limits to his ca- 
reer, and in this country, especially, all precedents of human progress, growth 
of States, and march of ae are set aside by an impetuous originality of 
action, which is at once both fact and precedent. Doubtless an overruling 
Providence, for inscrutable purposes, has decreed to the American nation 
this quicker transition from the wilderness of nature to the maturity of social 
enjoyments—this shorter probation between the bud and the green tree of 
empire, and it well becomes us, therefore, in our gratulations upon present 
prosperity, and in our speculations upon greater power and happiness in the 
early future, to render humble, yet fervent, thanks ‘unto Him who holdeth 
nations in the hollow of his hand, and shapes out the destinies of every 
people.” 


















Education in Minnesota has also participated in the general 






































PROSPECTS OF A SPLENDID FUTURE—-EDUCATION. 


rapid stride of everything else, and. the common’ school sys' 
ready in operation. _ From.the last-report of the; Superinte 
of Common Schools, addressed to the Legislative Assembly of 
Territory, it appearsthafe tS a 
“The. first school of any description in the Territory was tanght 
trading-house of the late Mr, Aitkin, at‘Sandy Lake, in thé year 1832, 
F, Ayet, now principal of a school at Belle Prairie; in Benton county; 
was succeed by r. B. F_-Bly, now.of St, Paul. ® bs 7 ae 
“Th 1833 the Rev, W. T. Boutwell opened a school at Lees fe, andin 
1834 Mr. Ely taught at Fond du Lac. - In 1837 a schegh was opened by WV 
Ayer at Lake/Pokeguma. @ ins > in, 7 ae 
“The first school in Minnesota west, of th ‘Mississippi was taught by Miss 
S. Poage, now Mrs. Gideon H. Pond, it 5, ui-Parle. y The next 
year Rev. Samuel W. Pond ta at the Da village at Lake Harrie 
west of 8t. Anthony. Ia pe ota was Spetied a ° 


aposia, and in 1840 
it was moved to Red Rock. In 1842 a school was commenced at the mouth 
of ro e 4 . duel i by 



































“If we are not misinformed, one of the early teachers in the [rdian country, 
and two of the pupils of those teachers, have been members of past Legis- 
lative Assemblies. 

“ Through the aid of the National Board of Popular Edycation,the services 
of Miss H. E. Bishop were secured, and in the spring’of 1848, in a decayed 
log-hut, with bark roof, that stood on or near'the site ofthe First Présbyterian 
Chureh of St. Paul, she commencedthe first regular English school in Min- 
nesota, the army school at Fort Snelling excepted. . It was.composed of nine. 
childten, chiefly half-breeds, Shortly after, adother English schoo! was 
operied at Stillwater, by a lady-under the auspices of the National Edueation 
Society. During the summer of 1849, another lady from the same Board, 
now a teacher among the Choctaws, taught the first school at St, Anthony, 


=] 


in a, building at present usedas a.stable. 


“Tn 1848 a-school-house was erected at Stillwater, and also’at St. Paul.’ 


The building at the latter place is now used as a lawyer’s office, and adjoins 
the First Presbyterian Church.”, ak? es, 


ry Sey 
The increase of population being Very rapid, school-houses are 
multiplying in ewery natal pe or. the Territory, and’ the 
people are giving them adibéral.support. Two sections of land, 
in each township, are reserved by Laer for the support of publie 
schools therein ; and by the same act, the.Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is authorized and directed-to set apart and reserve from sale 
out of any of the public lands within-the Territoryjof Minnesota, 
to which the Indian title has.been, er may be extinguished, and 
not otherwise appropriated, a-quantity of land not exceeding two 
entire townships, for the use and support of a University in said 
Territory, and for no other use or purpose. whatsoever, to be lo- 
cated by legal subdivisions of not less than one entiresection, This 
princely donation of forty-six thousand acres of land will place 
the University of Minnesota, if judicious selections are made, 
among the best endowed institutions:of learning in the West. 
The Legislature of the Territory passed, in »1851, an act in- 
corporating the University of Minnesota, to be located at. the 
Falls of St. Anthony ; and on the 4th of March of that year, a 
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Board of Regents, consisting of 12 persons,-was organized: The 

7 reparatory “ artment of She University was ‘opened for stu- 
ai dents on the 26th of November, 1851. It is now m a flourishing 
“condition, and has about 100 students. The Jast Report of the 
“Board of Regents ofthe University of Minnesota speaks favor- 
ly of its present condition and future prospects. AA, 
~The exact population of Minnesota, at the present moment, 
-eannot be fully determined, but it ptobably amounts'to at least 
10,000 Souls, exclusive of 25,000 Indians, most of whom are so 
to be removed. Brom the Report of th _Adjutant-General. of 
Minnesota, made in February, last yeatsthere were'then in the 
Territory 5,000 persons subject to’ military duty ; and the emi- 
gration thither is, as all know, @xtremely rapid. 

The capital of Minnesota, St. Pauljwhieh, four years’ago, did 
not contain half a dozen houses, has become, as-by, magic, a 
thriving city of 5,000 people, containing 7 chutches, 6 schioe 
5 Odd Fellow and* Masonic Lodges, 4 daily, 4 weekly, and 1 
tri-weekly newspaper. There are also the ‘public buildings, 
erected by the General Government, a market-house, and a hos- 

ital... The city contains 800 houses, and is growing rapidly.* 
he amount of capital invested in trade and manufacturing es- 
tablishments is $1,974,500, which is a quarter of a million of 
dollars more than was invested last year at this time. ae 

Internal improvements, in Minnesota, are projected on a large 
scale. Railroads will soon intersect it in every direction, con- 
necting St. Paul with Lake Superior, with Lake Michigan, and 
with the navigable * waters of the Red River of. the North ; 
while, in all probability, many Of the present generation will live 


* A late Minnoyoel papatinens :— To'oitr original nucleus of population, a thou- 




























sand people have been at growth ! » The whole census.of the 
Territory five years ago—-though the tav Fg geese then copied and the 
dead summoned from their graves e on the census rolls—numberéd fewer 
souls by several hundred than St. Paul herself, single-landed, can at this day: show 
filling her busy streets. Her ‘ two dozen houses ’—(nearly a half of these were 
fwhisky dens and a moiety bark-roofed log hut’)—have,had a myri ny 5 


almost a hundred building# are presented no ig al 
that period ; and amidst them at the p it ti me, we are to re ize the 
churches bidding fair to outnumber ogderies ; which was mot by. ‘any 
means the case at any time in 1849/—-while amongst the crowd of structures 
we observe one brick hotel of such ample dimensions, that within it alone the 
whole of original St. Paul, houses ai people, might easily have been incased ; 
though with anything less than a'sort of Chinese wall, it, would be a tough job to 
attempt to inclose our Reem n five-year-old city! We learn from a gentleman who 
is well informed, and whom we deem reliable authority, that upwards of fifty 
houses have been erected in this.city sinee the opening of spring. He is of the 
opinion, gathered from the number of contracts now in hand, that. during the 
months of June, July, and August, there will average in this city one new ing 

rday. To the superficial observer this statement may appear incredulous, but 
et him take a stroll through the city and notice the new houses in course of eree- 
tion, and if he doesnot then alter bis mind, he is too prejudiced to live in this com- 
munity. Judging from the past, we do not consider the prophecy too strong, or the 
fulfilment of it an impossibility.” 






















RAPID INCREASE IN POPULATION, ETC. 





























stretching from Minnesota to Puget’s Sound. oO a 
The tide of emigration to Minriesota, is) immense, and new) 
towns are springing, up in the wilderness in every direction. 4 
company of capitalists from Washington and St. Paul have pu 
chased the town site of St. Peter’s, on the Minnesota River, Pa 

meéfly known as “Rock Bend,” ‘and have completed theingire 
rangements for the immediate erection of a first-class hotel, j 
saw-mill, warehouse, and several stores, at an expe 


to see St. Paul the eastern terminus of a great Pacific railroad, 
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which have to cross the MinnesetaRiver. This crossing is rep- 
resented on. the Governmént maps as the most desirable point 
at which railroads can cross, and must have a tendency to 
awaken an interest in the new town. ‘The Government road to 
Fort Ridgely has been already located here. 

There appears to be a general rush for the place, and it is 
likely soon to become a considerable town. St. Anthony, on the 
Mississippi, nine miles from St. Paul, is also a thriving place, 
and will doubtless be a large city. 

We have not room to say the half that might, be said of Min- 
nesota. It will soon take its place in’ the Union, as a sister 
State, and as another shining example of American intelligence, 
industry, and enterprise. 


: s 

five thousand dollars. . ‘adits sitll 
St. Peter’s possesses many advante over other ger 
among which it the Minar crossing for all roads 
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Art, Ii—THE NORTH. AND THE SOUTH.® os 


I propose to invite your attention to.some ‘practical consider- 
ations of: a political and. sécial chatacter, connected with the 
well-being of that portionofthis great confederaey in which swe 
dell 1 am not going to'speak to yow in a sectional spirit, al- 
though | shall speak to yeu.of yoursectional interests. lam not 
goitg to offend the tastes’ or shock’ the. sensibilities even of the 
most sensitive Union man—“unless, indeed, that. should hap 
from strenuously urging upon my, Southern countrymen thé duty 
and policy of burnishing their arms, and going through that 
athletic training, whichis necessary to enable them to keep pace 
with their fellow-citizens of the North, in the struggle of industrial 
development, and-in the race of-civilization. . “The Northern man 
can but view my argument with complacency, for its basis is.a 
high compliment to those, great moral qualities of. thrift, energy. 
and: courage, which have transformed acold and inhospitableseli- 
mate ifito a landscape of waving harvest fields, splendid cities, 
prosperous villages and farms, and homesteads possessing @very 


* Read before the Franklin Society of Mobile; by John Forsyth, Esq., 1854. 
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requisite to give a charm to life. To the Southern man m 
‘argument must commend itself for its truth; and truth, though 
oiten unpalatable, when sowed in the generous soil of ingenuous 
ninds, bears flowers and fruit, arid not thistles and'thorns: — 
I suppose I could have prepared for your amusement a literary 
st, light, elegant, and fanciful.. I might have woven for you 
slicate tissue of literary embroidery. ~ I might have bound up 
eu a garland of luscious poesy, plucking bere and there a 
carnation or a modest violet from the grand -parterre, 
Par n genius has made atarty with “its affluent 
ed my imagination for tropes and figures 
reading for those “ thoughts that 
ith which thé wit and eloquence 


SR. : 
gifts. I might ha 
of speech, and drawn uf 
breathe and words that burn, 
of ancient and modern times ha the written speech 
of man ; but I prefer not to tread here s of fancy—I 
suppose the objects of this literary institution and ’o ' 
tures to be improvement rather than entertainment—and that 
practical thoughts, the suggestions and ponderings of each speak- 
er’s mind, will c. more in keeping with them, than polished periods 
and rounded and musical sentences. My theme, then, shall be a 

homely and domestic one—the condition of this Southern section 

of our common country, and the relations which it bears to its 

kindred members of the confederacy. 1 propose to inquire into 

the relative progression of the Plantation States with the Com- 

mercial and Farming States in the career of development ahd 

civilization ; whetherthey have kept up with or fallen behind 
their compeers in moral and intellectual attainments and physical 

improvement, in the aggregate increase of national wealth, and 

in all those arts of life-which. so largely contribute to the virtue, 

contentment, and happiness‘of mankind. At the threshold of this 

inquiry, we are embarrassed by the difficulties which always ac- 

compatly a comparison of dissimilars:*‘The habits of thought and_ 
of action of the Northern and Southern people are’as dissimilar* 
as are the institutions and the cireumstances of climate, soil, pro- 

ducts and employments, which are the moulds of their respective 

characters. To draw a comparison between people so differ- 

ently circumstanced and nurtured, is like comparing a glowing 

sunset to a placid lake, a mouftain to a valley, the ocean at Test 

to the ocean lashed into fury by the outpouring elements. 

All these are sublime objects, but in Sverethh 











ing except subli- 
mity as unlike as possible. Our Republican system of govern- 
ment, and the great principles of liberty and of law common to 
all, have given to the States as a wholeva political nationality and 
identity as broadly defined as can be found in any people on the 
globe. There is a * magic chord” of patriotism which binds all 
Ameriean hearts together, and along which vibrates the electric 
current wherever a citizen dwells, from ocean to ocean. As to 
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things external, we know no sections, and local boundaries are 
obliterated. We are here. literally a “ band: of brothers,” and the 
quarrel of one is the just cause of all. Whether on the burnin 
plantations of Louisiana, amid the frosts of New-England, on # 
plains of the young, hardy, and vigorous West, or the far-di 
California sloping to the: Pacific—wherever the rustle of the 
and stripes is heard over an American’s head, his heart | 
with aquicker responsive throb. As regards the oute 
are ong. We are in our aggregate and collegtive,’ as fas beer 
beautifully said of our federative Gapacityy*Distinct as the bil- 
lows, but one as the sea.” Butour interior history presents to 
the eye of the observer many a salient points of difference 
in personal character, .P alism is still strongly marked, 
although it has been greatly modified by increasing facilities of 
communication ; and railroads, telegraphs, and steamers are 
destined still further to soften the differences and add to the 
homogeneousness of a people spread over a whole continent; 
and sprung from almost every blood that has stocked the earth. 
That these differences should exist originally is not surprising, 
when we remember the origin of the American race. The hordes 
that poured from the north of Europe upon the. vine-clad ‘and 
classic plains of ancient Italy, and overturned the gigantic power 
of Rome, were a homogeneous people compared to the races who 
first settled the Western world. Every blood, religious sect, and 
political creed was sprinkled over the continent. Puritans and 
Cavaliers, Catholics and Huguenots, English, French, Dutch, 
Irish and Africans, Bigots and Infidels»Religious martyrs and 
brave-spirited adventurers—America bid fair to present a mosaic 
of nations, a conglomerate ‘that might well puzzle , philosophic 
speculations as to the genius of its national character and institu- 
tions. But happily the Anglo-Saxon blood was the fundamental 
stock, and ideas of religions and civil liberty were*imported with 
it, to expand, and strengthen, and vivify in the pure, free air of 
this virgin,world. . 

Taking the North and South as the representatives of the 
two great types of our people, I ask, what two human. beings 
can present so many strong points of characteristic difference, : 
as a native-born Southern Countryman, an unadulterated erack- 
er, and a country born and bred New-Englander, an unadulte- 
rated Yankee? One is slow, and the other quick—one takes a 
minute to rise from his seat, the other never sits at all except in 
pursuance of a calculation—one is not without faculties, but they 
seem to be all asleep—the other, with all his wits alive, with sa- 
gacity, curiosity, invention. The one content todoze away life, 
with as little labor as possible and all the enjoyment compassable ; 
his log hut, wool hat, homespun suit, and corn, bread, and bacon, 
the limits of his desires, for domicile, vesture, and food : loving his 
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gun and his horse, addicted to tobacco, and strong dink, quick to 
> anger, a dangerous enemy, and a fast friend. The other instinct 
With life, activity, and intelligence, never satisfied with present 
well-being, while anything better lies beyondto tempt his long- 
s, and try his wits. Hehas a taste for a nice cottage—all 
ture comforts are dear to hinjx—neatness, order, method, 
in 5i3 humble house, in his fields, and. his barns. Like the 
adithe ant, he is provident for the long winter. He has no 
‘ime for sho@tingefor a beef at the cross-roads or the grocery. 
With him life is tooshort to lose a moment ; every hour has its 
business. He has much.te.do, and if he cannot find it. at home, 
he seeks it abroad, on land Or,ocean, no matter’ where. Let 
thrift call, and he will follow it tthe antipodes—to the North or 
South pole. Origin, climate, and education Car ese surprisin 

differences, and what is true of these extreme represéfitati i 
the types, is true in a modified form of the types themselves—the” 
vein of distinetion running through the social frame-work of the 
two people. The resulis are as marked as the causes which pro- 
duce them are diverse and fundamental. To the superficial ob- 
server, the comparison is immediately favorable to the superior 
civilization of the North. Foreign and domestic criticism at once 
pronounces the North an hundred years ahead of the South im 
material wealth, well-being, and luxury. The vast commerce of 
the North, her ships and steamers bearing her people and our 
common flag toevery part of the navigable globe, and returning 
laden with the productions, the commodities, and luxuries of every 
clime ; her huge and splendid commercial Emporia, her merchant 
princes, her luxurious residences, to which the taste and genius of 
the whole world contribute ; her vast:private fortunes, her magni- ‘ 
ficent enterprises of associated labor and capital, her canals and 
railroads, the teeming industry of her workshops, her religious, 
eleemosynary, and educational institutions, her surprising de- 
velopments im»wealth, art, taste, and. luxury—all these strike the 
beholder with wonder at the thrift, talent, and energy which 
have achieved ‘such mighty results. ~ But while we “render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s,” while we freely accord the 
* palmam ferat qui meruit,” let not the Southern man, dazzled by 
these visions of glittering prosperity, do injustice to the institu- 
tions, the virtues, and physical progression of his native South. 
The splendid example set before us by our Northern brethren is 
worthy of our most energetic and ambitious emulation. We 
should arouse ourselves for the conflict of generous rivalry—con- 
quer the natural lethargy which a free soil and a relaxing climate 
induce, and strip for the race, to which we are invited by a people 
so extraordinary in energy and movement. Let us strive to over- 
take them in all the general statistics of progress : fet us light our 
lamps at those altars, whose fires of industry, forecast, and Sagacity 
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are ever burning—let us learnof them how to build up our cities ; 
to whiten our harbors with the canvas of commerce; to adorn 
and beautify our rural distriets with abodes of comfort and: ele- 
gance ; to enrich our scils by the aids which science has offeres 
and they have received ;. to expend our labor in opening all 
avenues of trade and prosperity ; binding the mountains and 
sea-board, the fruitful valleys and the shipping ports, by sub 
tial, rapid, and economical ways of tramsit arid. communicas 
Let us imitate them in all these good and valuable qualities 
have made them prosperous, eschewing theiryprone! 
vagance in moral-isms, and take that highpesition which iselearly 
marked out for us by the finger of, Providence, in our climate, 
geographical position, our institutions, and the brave and manly 
character of our people...” 
And this leadseus to an interesting inquiry—Why is it that the 
North’has so far outstripped the South in commeree, the growth 
of its cities, internal dévelopment, and the arts of living ? A false 
philosophy and a false philanthropy at once point to our slave in- 
stitution, and say, “ Behold the barrier to your advancement in 
the cursé of African bondage!” The bigot who utters this cant 
is blind to the fact which historical experience has graven upon 
the tablets of time. Slavery, so far from being-the cause of our 
retardation, is the nursing mother of the prosperity of the North. 
It is the productions of slave labor that furnish the pabulum of 
its commerce—it is sugar, cotton, and rice that freight its ships, 
and supply the capital and’ eredit. on which its vast foreign com- 
merce is built. Slavery is the back-bone of the Northern com- 
mercial as it is of the British manufaeturing system ; and it is a 
question of doubt to-day, whether immediate emancipation would 
entail more of devastation and ruin on the States of the South, 
than on those of Old and New Bingland. With twothousand miles 
of seacoast, we own hardly a ship, and are destitute of a commer- 
cial marine. Yet we have all the aptitude of genius and geo- 
graphical position for Gommercé that the North has. Deprive 
us of our system of labor—the best organized, the most humane 
and efficient, that the world has ever seen—and what is to pre- 
vent us from launching our energies in the new direction of the 
ocean? What is to prevent us from competing with them in the 
manufacturing arts ? We have waterfalls tumbling from a thou- 
sand hills in exhaustless motive power—our fuel for steam is 
superabundant. Why, thea, do ‘we depend upon our Northern 
brethren for every article of industrial manufacture ? Why do 
they spin the very clothes that we wear, out of the produce of our 
fields? Why do we look to them for every hat, shoe, saddle, 
blanket, carriage, and even down to the humble horn combs, but- 
tons, and lucifer matches, that we require ? ‘Phe answer is ready 
and simple, and is itself an eloquent vindication of the splendid 
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success of our system of slave-labor, and an eulogium on the glo- 
rious soil and climate on which a bountiful Providence has cast 
our-happy lot. itis that our labor, almost without diversity of 
pplication, and devoted to agriculture alone, has enabled us, not 
y to accomplish the great eivilization whi¢h we enjoy, but has 
bled us, with the surplus, to bear a heavy propertion.of the 
Jens of our common government, and yet make New-Eng- 
ich by the millions;we annitially pay for her industry, her 
t: r luxuries, the use of her ships, her railroads, her hotels, 
nd her bra@ingssummer climate. Why, does any one suppose 
we could -have done<allethis and be solvent, without slavery ? 


How prodigions the resoui 
that could bear this splendi¢ 

Our soil and institutions, then, havéymade us rich and prosper- 
ous, without resorting to the multifarious putas, stg manifold 
avenues of wealth equally open to our people as to the n, 
The New-England man, born under a rigorous climate, and on 
an ungenerous soil, looks abroad upon the world for the means 
of subsistence, or is driven to draw hard upon his ingenuity and 
invention—hence the workshops in which every conceivable want 
of mankind, at home.or abroad, is supplied. fede he launches 
his boat from his stormy and ice-bound coast, and ploughs the deep 
in every clime in quest of gain—he harpoons the whale in the 
Pacific, catches cod and mackerel in the Atlantic, and here we 
have the germ of a commercial marine, and seamen of unrivalled 
skill and unequalled hardihood. With his ships, protected by 
beneficial navigation laws, he efigrosses al] of our carrying trade, 
at highly remunerative charges. He manages all our business 
for us, fiscal as well as industrious. He not only carries, but he 
ships our cotton, negotiates for its sale, and reaps the reward of 
that profitable transaction. What he cannot make himself, and 
we want, he imports for us from Europe, and from Asia, and from 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and after the article has. gone 
through the mill of commercial manipulation, and paid all pos- 
sible profits in a northern port of entry, it is sent out to us, and 
slavery planks down the money for it. Nay, more than this— 
not content with attending to so vast'an amount of business for us 
at home and abroad, the Northern man brings his skill and his 
thrift, and his usefulness in our very midst, and obligingly occu- 
pies and fills the most profitable places and functions for the inter- 
changes of our trade. Who is it that buys the bulk of your cotton, 
and sugar, and rice, inthe Southern markets? The Northern man 
with Northern facilities. Do you want a civil engineer to project 
a road or canal? You send to the North for him. Do you want 
a locomotive and trains to equip your road ? they come from the 
North. Nay, we import our very schoolmasters to teach our 
children—the primers and Bibles out of which they read—our 


















»s, how efficient and telling the labor, 
annual tribute ! 
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divines, our editors, lawyers and doctors, and a vast deal, too, 
of our politics. eres 
- These facts teach us some valuable lessons, which we hay 
been very slow to profit by. They teach us our power in thi 
Union—a lesson I would were well conned and learned, not* 
aggression, but for independence and protection. I would 
my countrymen fully conseious of the strength and dignity 
their position—for Pia under the. hand of God, resides) 
conservatism, its root deeply imbedded in our m revile 
domestic institutions, which is to ballast this,comféderation im the 
mighty voyage of its future destiny. 3 
As our soil, climate and labor system afford the alimentof na- 
tional wealth, commerce and.independence, so that firm, steady, 
intelligent and spirited-character which belong to agricultural 
pursuits and a dominant race, supply the strong moral stamina 
to“theck the vagaries of an unbridled democracy and the ultra- 
isms of a social system, wherein the struggle between labor and 
capital has often proved too strong forthe restraining hand of 
law. Nature and position have assigned to us the guardianship 
of the Constitution of our fathers; and while defending those 
principles of constitutional. construction, which we are aceus- 
tomed to regard as the bulwarks of our peculiar institutions, we 
are defending the casket in which reposes the liberties of all the 
States. And in this connection, slayery has been the conserving 
element of the Republic. Where now should we have-been ?— 
how far should we have transcended the landmarks of the Con- 
stitution, broken down its barriers, and let in the flood-gates of 
majority corruption, majority interpretation, and been subjected 
to the unspeakable tyranny of)majority rule, but for the states- 
men whom the South has stationed at the capitol of the country, 
to combat innovation, to confront the, Vandals thundering at its 
gates, to kindle the beacons of warning to the public mind, and 
to hold up the Constitution as it is—the bond of Union, the 
written law of the confederation—the compact by which we are 
alone bound? But for these men, and the impression they have 
been able to make upon the government, the seventy years of 
Federal existence would have gone far to sweep away.every 
vestige of State lines; the idea of State sovereignty would have 
lived only in history, and this government would have become 
an oligarchy in numbers, in which the will of the majority for 
the hour would have béen the supreme law, unrestrained by 
Constitution, laws or precedents.. This is a lofty trust, my 
Southern countrymen, and one we cannot faithfully discharge, 
unless we learn justly to appreciate the dignity and importance 
of our position in the Union. If we allow the North to mas- 
ter us, we cannot influence, guide,.or restrain the North for 
the common good. We cannot teach our masters, but we may 
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counsel with and influence our equals. It is then a sacred gt 
alike due to ourselves and our common country, to asse ot sae 
Wmaintain, with unwayering firmness, the great fundamental doc- 
ine of the rights, of the separate ’States, and never to yield a 
nciple or a right, born anterior to the Federal Government 
i baptized by the Constitution, to the terrors inspired by the 
it.spectres and conjured phantoms of Disunion. There is a 
© exorcise these convenient ghosts. It is contained in 
ith=-that the true friend of the Union guards the founda- 

which it,alone securely rests ; and he who runs before 
to assault the temple r Wagga adoration, i is not more guilty 
of disloyalty to it, than o refuses to defend it when as- 
sailed. ™ 

This political digression must be } pardoned to the behests of 

ny subject. I reject, in toto, the theory that makes politics 
taboo, except in the newspaper or the forum. J draw a broad 
line, of distinction between politics and partyism, and while the 
latter should be scrupulously restricted to its own domain, the 
former must always claim respect and attention as the great duty 
and study of a people who boast of self-goverhment. And surely 
the past history of this confederacy, the shocks it has encoun- 
tered when rocking in the throes of political battle, the perils 
which. loom wp in menacing magnitude in the future, are well 
calculated to instruct every good man and patriotic citizen in the 
importance of the appreciation and study of those deep, broad, 
and conservative principles, where it can only find a safe and 
permanent foundation. None will deny that the corner-stone of 
this foundation is thie equality of the States, and the South claims 
as.its great and crowning gift tothe well-being and integrity of 
the confederacy, its firm and stéady maintenance of this prin- 
ciple. 

i have said it was a false philosophy that indicated the servile 
institution as the cause of our lagging in the career of develop- 
ment. It is a false reason to coneeal a grave and potent truth. 
Ladies and gentlemen, that, truth is, that our government has 
been a harsh and unkind mother to the-sister confederates of the 
South and West, while the North and East, including Virginia, 
have been the recipients of that enriching stream of expenditure 
which has.for forty years flowed in almost untold millions from 
the public treasury. The plain and unvarnished story of the 
sources of revenue and of the disbursements of this government 
would, to an impartial auditor, be counted incredible—first, in 
the enormity of its injustice ; and second, in the amazing apathy 
and patience with which it has been submitted to by a people 
yet untamed by the yoke of oppression. Time and space forbid 
even an outline etching of this picture of injustice. 1 must con- 
tent myself with a rapid glance at a single item in this vast ac- 
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count, and | take that most germane to my subject—the mari- | 
time interests of the South,and West. glance at the map 
will exhibit the immense importance of proper military defene 
in the Gulf of Mexico for the protection of the vast comment 
which flows through it from the great West down the Mi 
sippi, and from the rivers that drain thé cotton-growing Sta 
on its waters. The gifted Lieut. Maury has christened the 
of Mexico the American Mediterranean. Like its protetypes 
the old world, it has but one outlet, and thisyig affonded” y the 
Gulf Stream, which pours through the Strai ‘lorida, pet Pen 
the Islands of Cuba and the Baha 3 on one side, and the Pen- 
insula of Florida on the other. Jie natural currents and trade 
winds have effectually barred™up the exit through the channel 
of Yucatan into thé Caribbean Sea, and thence out through the 
Mona-passagé to the ocean. These trade winds, interrupted by 
Occasional rude and fitful northers, prevail the year round, be- 
tween the ‘parallels of 8° and 28° north, and the currents flowing 
in from the Caribbean to supply the waste of the Gulf Stream 
are so well known, to navigators, that vessels not only from Gal- 
veston, and other ports of the Gulf bound to Europe, pass round 
to the Atlantic through the Florida Straits, but even ships for 
Jamaica and the Spanish Main, instead of steering eastward, find . 
it more expeditious to take the. currents and winds of the Yucatan 
channel, and pass to sea through the Florida Straits. These 
straits ave one hundred and fifty miles in length, with an average 
breadth of about fifty miles: And along his passage a ship has 
to drive in the face of head winds, often for days: This narrow 
pass is the only ouilet, then, for the commerce of the South and 
West, and these facts have caused the remark by military men, 
that the mouth of the Mississippi was really at these*straits, and 
not at the Balize. And what oh the government done for the 
protection of the argosies of untold value, which the grain, the 
pork, the oil, the minerals of the great West, and the cotton and 
sugar of the Gulf States of the South, annually send through this 
channel? I have shown that Mature has locked up the Southern 
outlet ; but man holds the key. The flag of Great Britatn flies, 
and her guns frown along the navigator’s track in that direction. 
She holds fortified positions if the Peninsale of. Yucatan, and on 
the Musquito shore ; in the islands of Trinidad, Barbadoes, An- 
tigua, aud Jamaica, and on the main, below the Orinoco; and 
away off in the ocean, the same firm hand holds the Bermudas. 
And if we look to the Bahamas and the hundred isles that dot 
the sea to the north and east of Cuba, we find that the same 
power holds every rock and shoal where a. sea-bird can light, 
where a ship may find anchorage, or a turret-crowned battle- 
ment be erected. In short, Great Britaim commands the single 
outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, as she doés to the Mediterranean 
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sea, with this difference, that while a few hours of sudcessful 
sailing at the Straits of Gibraltar ¢lears the merchant ship to thé 





merican navigator for days together at ‘the mercy of h 
aisers. » Now common sense and tyro'statesmanship teach at 
ye that these straits*should be protected by sibs Aare 
nces, and a strong fleet belonging permanently to the Gulf. 
on, when electedto the presidency, and who witha mili- 
looked out from New-Orleans upon the vast trade 
if Was.to be the theatre, was so‘deeply impréssed 
f protecting the Straits of Florida in peace, 
and commanding them nwa, that he declared to a friend that 
the three objects he had most at™heart were, to pay off the na- 
tional debt; fortify the Dry Tortugas, and break down the United 
States Bank. Two of these he accomplished, but tbe timerhaee - 
ened system of spending al] the public money in the North an 
East was too powerful to be subdued. even by his iron will. 
One of the first acts of his administration was to order a survey 
of these islands, an-order executed in 1829 by Captain. Tatnall 
of the Navy. The report of this survey continued to lie. for 
years among the files of rubbish ‘in the archives of the govern- 
ment. It exhibited a splendid harbor in the centre of the whole 
group of keys and reefs, with three entrances from seaward, 
with water sufficient for the largest vessels, the whole forming a 
natural dock, walled in by the keys and flats, easy of access and 
—_ and capable of holding the greater part of the American 
Navy. 

Now, what has the government done for the protection of a 
strait through which two-thirds of the commerce of the Union 
finds its-only outlet? Let the history of the navy answer. The 
American Navy dates its real birth from 1812. In 1797, the 
frigates Constitution and United States, and two or three others, 
were built. But neither government nor people regarded them 
in any other light than as Tawfil prizes of the first British cruiser 
they should encounter. It is a familiar fact of our history that 
when the war broke out, it was the serious policy of the govern- 
ment to dismantle and keep them in port, out of harm’s way. 
Pending these discussions, the Constitution stole off to sea, and 
im a few days fell in with, and to the universal astonishment 
captured, a British frigate of her own class. The American 
Navy was that day born in the thunders of the Constitution’s 
guns, and the flash of this earliest achievement rolled and glit- 
tered through the new era of American prowess on the ocean. 
The transplanted Englishman had cast his shell. The descend- 
ants of King John’s barons had added a new leaf to the grand 
old parchment of Magna Charta; the child had taught the 
parent the inauguration of “ Free trade and sailors’ rights,” as 
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well as of free thought and political rights. .The navyowas 
straightway taken to the popular hegrt. Keels of ships*of’ the 
line and frigates were immediately laid down,-and the governs 
ment commenced that. system of expenditure which has’ ev 
since been annually made. There has beenexpended on. 
navy, from the foundation of the government, two hundred 
lions of dollars. The disbursement of large sums of public me 
progneey a most happy effect upon the communities e-onig 
pre occupation and food to the needy, sti 
enlarges prosperity...How much of | 

costa have been expended at the So 
nothing. » While.onerously taxed by 
stantly paying tribute at.t ral toll-gate in duties for rev- 
énue, and at the N workshops in, duties for protection, 
the vast sums collected are still expended at.the North, thus 
cumulating the advantages already derived from partial laws. 
The fruits of protection and the monopoly of expenditure are 
both garnered at the North and East, and people are amazed at 
the prosperity of the North and East, and contemptuous of the 
slow pace of the South. From Virginia to the North, the entire 
advantages of government disbursements for naval purposes 
have been monopolized for forty years. There all the navy- 
yards are to be found ; all the ships.are built, provisioned, 
manned, and after a cruise, paid off. The South and West 
have been as alien to all the benefits.of these fructifying dis- 
bursements, as if they had no voice in. the councils of the nation, 
and no interest in them. From Norfolk, Virginia, to Passafna- 
quoddy, in Maine, a distance of seven .hundred miles, there are 
six well-appointed navy-yards. From Norfolk to the Sabine, a 
distance of two thousand miles, the first dollar-has never been 
expended in the building*of.a ship for the navy. Indeed, the 
only ship-ever moulded.at the Southfor themavy.was a beauti- 
ful corvette of war, built by the patriotic ladies of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and presented by them to the nation—a beautiful 
and chivalrous compliment from. the noble matrons. and fair 
daughters of the Palmetto State to our gallant navy. Besides 
this, not a belaying pin or a scupper nail has been, manufactured 
by government order at the South or West. Pensacola is called 
a navy-yard, to be sure. But it is only by complaisance. We 
have never heard of repairing, much less the moulding, a ship 
there. Indeed, we have the authority of an experienced naval 
officer for saying that disabled revenue cutters have been sent 
hence to private ship-yards m Charleston to be calked; and if 
a latger vessel of the West India squadron requires repairs.ever 
so slight; even to brushing. the barnacles from her bottom, she 
must go from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles North to 
have it done. It i is @ truth which would be farcical, if its import 
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rere not so. serious, that the West India squadron is almost a 
foreign squadron to the Gulf. Built, manned, and provisions 
t the North, it is sent out here for a cruise ; it drops into Pen 
cola to get fresh water and fresh grub, and then goes home, 

ere it is paid off and dismantled until another cruise is or- 

ed. Now of what value would such a navy be to the com- 

ce of the Gulf in case of war ?_ If a vessel is damaged in an 

he has to go two thousand miles to gét repaired. With 

Britis isers within striking distance from their naval depots 

and mag: #and.American ships fifteen hundred miles from 

theirs, how unequal WOuld be the contest, and how easy to per- 

ceive that the vast commeree.of the Southwestern States would 

be at the mercy of a British Rquadiou blockading the Florida 

Straits, and that the prey of the Gulf might be again driven 

to their cotton bags for defence ! ee 

Now why.-this partiality and injustice ? Why is it thatfrom 
Norfolk up North, the coast is fortified at the rate of a gun for 
every three hundred yards, while from Norfolk, South, going no 
further than the Sabine, there is but a gun for every three thou- 
sand yards? Why is it that more money has been expended in 
fortifying and protecting the insignificant commercial point of 
Norfolk than in all the Gulf ports and coasts put together ? 
Millions have been expended on the Delaware Breakwater sim- 
ply-to give a harbor of refuge to ships in bad weather, while the 
nud bars at the Balize haye been left for years to hold fast the 
great fleets of merchant ships necessary to the trade of that port. 

he city of Mobile has lately exhibited to the government that 
its commerce is taxed a half million a year by obstructions, re- 
movable at the cost of the annual tax ; and our representative 
in Congress has. but just informed us that he has succeeded, by 
hard begging, in getting one hundred thousand dollars inserted 
in, the apprgprigtigy bill oes object, but that it is extremely 
uncertain, whether it will pass. And he repeats the advice, 
which we had occasion to endorsé when examining this subject, 
that we had better put our shoulders to the cheat and not call 
on that Hercules, who seems to feel an invincible repugnance 
to exerting his energies in a Southern climate. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, let us be just to the enterprise and 
capabilities of our section of the country, and remember that 
while the North excels us in luxury, in thé savoir vivre, in asso- 
ciated industry, in energy, and in superb cities, that Northern 
enterprise has been powerfully stimulated by the outpourings of 
the overflowing treasury of the government, which, like the wa- 
ters of the Nile, have enriched and or, populated the region 
subject to the fertilizing process. And then ask yourselves, ine 
language which we borrow for the occasion—*“ Suppose that, for 
the next forty -years, Federal legislation: should be as partial to 
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this Gulf coast, as for the last forty years it has-been to that of 
the North—that the shores of the Gulf should be strengthened 
with forts, and studded with castles, at the-rate of eleven tho) 
sand dollars a mile—that national dock-yards should be plante 
among them and the Mississippi to mateh those at the Northy 
that all of our ships of war should be built and launched, eqt 
ped’ and repaired here—that here their crews should be preg” 
sioned and clothed ; paid off and discharged ; that all the publie 
rope-walks, the timber-sheds, the workshops andeship-houses ;— 
the magnificent hospitals and naval asylums” of the’ North shall 

be transplanted here ; that the whole*mavy shall be supplied 

with its every want at the South, ast is now at the North ; that 

the two hundred millions.ofvmoneys expended there upon ‘it, 

should, in turn, be dawished — it through the industry of the 

South ; and, nomine mutato—let us suppose that the untold mil- 

lions*which have been drawn from the South, to foster and pro- 

tect and reward the labor of the North, should be given back to 

this region as a bounty on its cotton, its corn, and its oil ; sup- 

pose, we say, that the Gulf States should be left in the uninter- 

rupted enjoyment of all these advantages for forty years to come, 

what would be the condition and appearance of the country ? 

The whole land, from the Calcaser to the Sarrybel, would pre- 

sent. one vast extent of park and lawn; a succession of field, 

grove, and garden, for which Ceres and her nymphs might for- 

sake their haunts; Pan, Faunus, and the whole train of Sylyan 

deities, their orgies, there to dwell and make glad the heart of 

man. With such protection the Gulf borders would beggar de- 

scription, and vie with the most gorgeous scenes of fable and 

romance.” 

The South possesses within herself all the elements of com- 
plete commercial independenec@ and empire. She possesses a 
staple produced by the labor of the muscles of men, defiant-of 
the malaria and the fever-breeding heat to the white*constitu- 
tion. Out of the products-@f hér labor four millions of the popu- 
lation of England gain their subsistence, in tending the engines, 
spindles; and looms which ¢onvert them into fabrics:to clothe 
both civilized and barbaric man. She is content to grow rich in 
4 the process of production. But what is to prevent her hill-tops 

from smoking with the wealth-creating furnace ; her valleys from. 
resounding with the busy hum of the cotton-spindle, mingling 
with the purlings of her clear blue streams ? - All this is at her 
command, and she foregoés it in the-very affluence of her re- 
sources. She yields it with scarce a struggle to people harder 
pressed to draw upon their skill and ingenuity for the means of 
subsistence. And because.we have not monopolized. the manu- 
facture, as we have done the production of cotton; because we 
have no factories for the elaboration of those tens of thousands 
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of fabrics which enter into the.wants of man; because we-have 
no Birmingham, no Manchester, no Sheffield, no Leeds, no “Low- 
ell, no Lynn, we are accused of a want of enterprise. Enterprise 
the ofispring of necessity, and our opulent agriculture is the 
intiful nursing-mother that has kept necessity and gaunt 
at far from our doors. If raw cotton could be produced at 
»cents the pound in Old or New England, do you suppose 
we ould " taunted with the vast establishments of labor 
h have built up the cn manufacturing 
citie ch Thave mentioned? So lon owing cotton is 
more © profitable than spitiping cotton, and so long as ploughing 
the earth is more congenial he loughing the ocean, the South- 
ern people must prefer the agric to the manufacturing and 
commercial life. At the same time, it” easy to see how 
diversity of pursuits would aid the growth an prosperity..of the 
South. But this is a good that will come with time. Increasing 
population will require a wider range of pursuits, and it is happy 
for us, that with the demand, the accesses to an infinite variety 
of occupations are open to reward the ingenuity and toil of our 
people. 

It must be admitted that the people of the North are in ad- 
vance of those of the South in public spirit and enterprise, and 
in-all those physical achievements to which associated labor and 
capital are essential. The South, on the other hand, claims equal- 
ity, if not precedence, in the republic of morals and intellect, in 
freedom from crime, in freedom from pauperism, and from that 
most fearful of God’s judgments on man, and the immediate fruit 
of pauperism and crime—insanity. And here, a few figures may 
serve eth to surprise and assure the doubting Southern man. 
They are from the United States Census, and show that— 








The population of Massachusetts is.J..5.....-...----.---.0-++- 993,399 
The population of Tennessee is..5,./54-........--------------+ 1,092,625 
Tennessee excess of inhabitants.........-......----- 99,226 
PAUPERISM. 
ONTO: OD. aura ds Cha dc EP ele bEs cbc coc snob bestic teense 5,549 paupers. 
MOODS \ 55.406. <ins' 3s Wa Woe peleabete Mines. is oad s+ cobvcctanp GN “ 
Excess in Massachusettg..s...-. 0.2.5 2.2. se0eee- 4,958 


Massachusetts, with 99,226 inhabitants less than Tennessee, 
has over eight times as many paupers. 


INSANE. 
PERIOD oo o cL stadt en cokl co challbedns cane dad easel chawte 1,647 
PORNO wae 5 6b ERR. diss digo dag.et 5 soe pb bdhh ce hdice 478 
Excess of Massachusetts... 2. 0260 cone cave cece cess 1,169 


Thus this State, that boasts of its moral and religious attain- 
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ments, its exemption from slavery and the supposed evils attend- a 

ant upon it, has three times and -a-half the-amount~of insanity, 
that exists in ‘Tennessee. , — 

Cuvurcues :—Massachusetts 1,485—1 to every 695 persons. 4 

Tennessee 1,039—I1 to.every 517 persons. a 

Kentucky has a population, including her slaves, of 952,40) 
Connecticut, including her paupers, 375;791. Kentucky ‘hag, 
you will perceive, nearly three times the population of Connectie 

Pavreritsm.—Connecticut 1,744—or one to eyery 
itants. Kentucky 777. Fig ee 

Kentucky, with three times the population, has less than half a 
the number of paupers, or only one*to’ every 380 inhabitants. > Pers 

Insane —Connecticut 562;er one to every 502-inhabitants. * 

Kentucky 506, or aet Ito every 1,937 inhabitants. 

Cuurcues.—Connecticut 719, or 1 to every 510 inhabitants. ti 

Kentucky 1,018, or 1 to every 540 inhabitants, including her 
slaves. 

The superior development of the North, then, has a very easy 
solution. The necessities of geographical position, soil, and cli- 
mate demanding extraordinary enterprise and energy—that. en- 
terprise taking, naturally, the enriching direction of Commerce, 
and having possession and control of the purse-strings of. the 
government, while Southern people were contented. with its hon- 
ors—their whole system of prosperity has been swollen by the 
vast stream of treasure which the government coffers have pour- 
ed out upon it. Before the Revelation, the export and import 
business of the South exceeded that of the North. It is now 
entirely destroyed. The great Northern eities have swallowed 
itup. We have indicated the reason :—the growing importance 
of the cotton-planting interest, monopolizing the capital and la- 
bor of the South, the effect ef the partial tariffs of 1816, 1824, 
1828 and 1842, and the important one of the monopoly of .gov- 
ernment expenditures at the North.. But the important question 
with us is, What is the remedy for this evil? How can we break 
the chain of commercial thraldom that binds us te New-York? 
How dissolve the spell which causes every foot of railroad, and 
every yard of canal, built at the South and West, to extend the 
area of the power and influence of that city, and bind us more 
securely in her bonds? The immense commercial resources of 
the South and West are among the surprising wonders of the 
world. Throwing out the more than Egyptian cereal produe- 
tions of the Great West, if you will look at your statistics you 
will find that full three-fourths of the raw material, the product 
of slave labor, consumed by the manufactories of the world, is 
furnished from the South; and that negro labor is, in fact, the 
basis of the commerce of the world. Various modes of remedy 
have been proposed, but few tried. Buta better time, 1 hope 
VOL. XVII,—NO. IV. 4 
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and believe,is dawning upon us. The Southern people have not 
been altugether heed pupils, and have le something 
from the examples of thrift and acumen set us by our Northern 
srethren. Ps ai a 8, sii ers + 
“The Southwestern Commercial Convention, which has just 
sed its third annual session; gives token of awakening con- 
usness of the possible power, but real commercial de e, 
Pour situation. To aoe direct trade, some have propo- 

egislative interposition by the Southern Sfates, in the shape’ 
of % ‘tax»Jevied upon all foreign goods imparted into any 
Northern port, and brought into these States forsale. Such a 
tax of 24 to 5 per cent., it.is contended, would force the pte. 
trade from the crooked ¢ by way of New-York, to the di- 
rect one from Europe to the mater por. In 1832, South 
Carolina passed an act»not of taxation, but of-relief, by which 
goods imported in vessels owned ‘in South Caroliia*should be 
exempt from State taxation upon their sale by the original im- 
porter. "This act operated as a check to the unnatural and round- 
about current of trade, by giving to the Charleston importing 
merchant an exemption from the local burdens (at the expense 
of the State Treasury) which those must bear who do not im- 
port in vessels owned by that State. But the principal battle is 
to be fought in the field of personal energy and exertion. We 
must learn to do for ourselves what we have so long permitted 
the North to do for us. We must diversify our labor. We must 
do something else besides growing cotton, and-educate our chil- 
dren to other employments than planting, physic, divinity, and 
law. ~ We must open to them the-way of scientific and mecha- 
nie* pursuits, train them to be engineers, constructors, artificers 
in wood and iron, to build ships and-sail them, and to the count: 
ing-house, where, with theaid of liberal education and enlarged 
views, they may look out upon the commercial map of the world, 
and-become merchants in the noble and ‘lofty sense of that word. 
And while we are so training our’Sons, their fathers should be 
opening and laying down those highways of commerce, and build- 
ing-up those industrial establishments, which are:to be the en- 
gines of the future glory, independence, and prosperity of their 
country. 

If we were to search the South over, we could not find a more 
apt illustration of the wants and the short comings of the ‘South 
than in the history and condition-of the City of Mobile. Mag- 
nificently situated at the embouchureé of noble rivers, draining a 
large part of one and a considerable portion of another rich pro- 
ductive State—with a back country where nature has deposited 
with lavish hands all the elements of commercial independence 
and greatnesswith the wide blue Gulf at our doors, inviting to 
energy, enterprise, and competition in the foreign trade of the 
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world ;—with all these advantages, what is Mobile but a com- 
mereial outpost of New-York ? ~ With barely a thousand inhab- 
itants for each million of its exports—without one of those im- | 
provements which result. from an enlargéd foreign eommerce- 

cur merchants the mere agents of Northern ‘capitalists, and im 
tent only on the caleulation how-much of commissions they e 
obtain thence, and how long it:will take to get the producti 
and importations of New-York into their stores—with no. tral 
but the coasting trade, and- thatcarried on in No: ves 
without a ship in fereign trade owned heregwith but two sea- 
going steamers regularly plying to thistport—Mobile is but a 
chrysalis of commerce. - She is halting, limping, and stumbling 
in the mazes of commerei , nce and dread doubt of her. 
future fate. She stand trembling at the portals of a grand des- “4 
tiny whieh»she has not the courage to enter, and paralyzed by 
the coward fear that the splendid columns and gilded domes, the 
sapphire pavements and rubied windows of the temple of com- 
mercial grandeur, are not for her enjoyment and realization. She 
is literally starving in the midst of prospective plenty, and suf- 
fering the pangs of the fabled Tantalus, with want gnawing at 
his vitals, while luscious banquets flitted before his eyes and elu- 
ded his eager grasp. A vast trade with Texas lies in embryo, 
awaiting the talismanic and life-giving touch of sagacious enter- 
prise. Yet not a steamer and hardly a sail vessel regularly gar- 
ners to our merchant storehouses the fruits of Wealth that are 
there ripe for plucking. It is true. that there is some movement 
heré—some talk of new and important enterprises—and if sound 
views and right feeling would have supplied the offices of capi- 
tal in opening up to Mobile new channels of commerce and 
wealth, doubtless this would even now be a very considerable 
city. But words and paper resolves are not the Genii of mod- 
ern iniprovement. The Arabian Nights plan of building palaces 
in “a night has gone out of yogue, while the palm of victory in 
the industrial race of this vast age is only to be won by the per- 
severing energies of mind, capital, atid labor—the bone and mus- 
cle of man’s moral and intellectual as well as of his physical 
energies.. The force of Priam’s*javelin on the buckler of Pyr- 
rhus will not accomplish the victorious consummation of objects 
worthy of the highest ambition of our men of wealth, of mind, 
and of enterprise. It was not’so that our heroic English ances- 
tors, whose deeds are recorded in the prose epic of Richard 
Hakluyt, ploughed and fought their way and worked out the 
commercial grandeur of their country. With loyal hearts beat- 
ing in their bosoms, they scored with their keels furrows around 
the globe, graved the channels and then paved them with their 
bones, through which the commerce of England was to flow out 
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through all the world, and received the homage of barbarians at 
the antipodes in the name of their Virgin Queen. 

I trust these thoughts and views may not be considered out of 

place in this hall, consecrated to literature and science. The 
~ roves of Academus are the sequences and accompaniments of 
_Waterial development. The edifice of civilization, built by com- 
Dimed. labor, skill, and capital, ef. granite and marble, is crowned 
illuminated with the deathless contributions of scholarship, 
miusyand art. The woodman’s axe and the crack of his rifle 
are first hearc avant courriers of civilization—then follow in 
succession the culturéd_ fields. the rising -town, the prosperous 
and commercial city—all pi or the benignant sisters, three, 
who come hand in hand, cothed in white and radiant in heaven- 
ly beauty—Know epee, Civitization,Renicion. My propo- 
sition is, that if you would build up your literary. society, you 
must first build up your city commercially... Erudition is the 
cap-sheaf of civilization. It is not the gift of infant nations and 
half-developed regions. 
In the evolution of the commercial and physical development 
of the Southwest, the Press has an important part to perform. 
How noble the influence that belongs to the conductor of a 
Press who sways it-only for his country’s good—who can mea- 
sure the perilous mazes of that untrodden path, where the mere 
partyist never dares to enter! With undisguised freedom and 
boldness of pen, to please the brave, astonish the weak, and con- 
found the guilty—to write to be believed—to utter and be trust- 
ed, and all one’s writings and utterings going to the convictions 
of the public mind, panoplied in that moral power with which 
lofty intents and unquestioned integrity of purpose invest them. 
With no suspicion of the palm-itching hand, no slimy taint of 
the crouching reptile of sycophancy, no sentimental fancies to 
cloud the views and dwarf the stature of sound common sense, 
and no “bending of the crooked hinges of the knee that thrift 
may follow fawning”——to stand betweén one’s clean breast and 
the undoubting confidence of his readers—to be able with one 
hand to wield the universal. armory of truth and_ with the other 
to smite its enemies—debellare superbos, parcere subjectos—this 
is the imperial prerogative of a free and honest Press. And 
while the Southern editor, in view of the mighty work before 
him of shaping and training the public mind to the vast achieve- 
ments that invite its energies, might modestly doubt his individu- 
al strength of moral pinion to bear him aloft in this upper azure 
—where the eagle faces the sun undimmed by the earth’s atmos- 
phere, with unblinking eye—his motto may at least be, itur ad 
astra, and he may feel conscious of the independence to conceive, 
and the spirit to dare, the lofty career. 
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Art. IV.—INFLUENCE OF THE MECHANIC ARTS ON THE HUMAN RACE.* 


Tue Mechanic Arts, which are a subdivision of art, are them 
selves liable to subdivisions, which may be compared to the ine 
finite steps of that ladder Jacob saw descending from heaven t¢ 
earth. Those steps, however immense was the difference Be 
tween the highest and the lowest, were indissolubly bound tog 
ther by the same frame, and were equally trod by, thevange 
Thus does man, through the various gradations Mechani 
Arts, proceed tc comfort, happiness, and a higher state of intel- 
ligence. Hence, in assigning to eyéry one his rank in the pro- 
duction, transformation, and distribution of such material. ob- 
jects as are suited to. the satisfaction of the wants of our race, 
we first meet, a8 Was said in our preceding article, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the shepherd, the husbandman ; and, ascending 
into a higher region, we find the artisan, manufacturer, and en- 
gineer, whilst, turning to the sea, our eyes rest on the shipwright 
and sailor. To designate by their proper denominations all the 
artisans who are the fruitful progeny of the Mechanic Arts, 
would be to attempt a nomenclature almost without an end. 
The sons of industry count their numbers by legions ; and we shall 
content ourselves with observing that they may be divided into 
three great classes :—those who produce, those who transform, 
and those who distribute or carry. As to the materials on which 
they operate, they are contained in the boundless stores of vege- 
table, animal, and mineral wealth to be found over the surface or 
in the bosom of the earth. As to the tools with which they have 
to work, they are the physical and intellectual powers of our 
race. Thus the producer, after having brought out the primary 
materials, lays them in the lap of him who, with the assistance 
of manual, mechanical, or chemical agencies, tranforms. them 
into commodities for the market of the world, afd who, in his 
turn, hands them over to the carrier, whose task is to investi- 
gate the best, the safest, and the most rapid means of transport- 
ation. Thus is made apparent the chain of affinity which links 
together those three great classes of operative industry, one 
single branch of which will illustrate the distinction to which we 
allude, and exemplify the prodigious variety and degree of physi- 
cal and intellectual labor of which man is capable, in its applica- 
tion to one solitary material selected amidst the gorgeous 
profusion of those with which nature intends to stimulate our 
ambition. 

Take, for instance, that apparently worthless and dull-looking 
metal, called iron. As soon as man had the ingenuity to make 
it subservient to his uses, to how many different occupations did 


* Concluded from the last number. 
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it not give rise !—the perforation of the ground to the level of the 
ore, the erection of pumps for drainage, the contrivances of ven- 
tilation, the hoisting of the whole mining apparatus, the bellows, 


the blast furnaces, the forges, the cupolas, the formation of the re- 












lisite steam or water power, the construction of bridges, canals, 
ilways, harbors, docks, cranes, &c., for transportation, and all 
necessary devices to overcome the forces of inertia, gravity, 
cohesion! But after the miner has extracted and sorted 
ores, « the engineer, who speeds to the smelting station, 
and delivers th the iron master, who, in his sphere of ope- 
ration, _— ‘after hav ig eae ee te cast-iron, ie them 
into rou igs or. ar s, which, under the plastic ap- 
lication 6 mechanical and chemieal agencies, are trandiptned 
into bar and plate iron of all sizes and shapes. The refining 
process still goes on, and the best iron bars are converted into 
steel by the cementation furnace, the forge, and the tilt hammer. 
We are next gratified with the production of tin plates. anchors, 
chain cables, files, nails, needles, wire, &c.—and many other 
ever-varying and fanciful or useful objects, in the hands of the 
founder, the cutter, the locksmith, the gratesmith, coachsmith, 
gunsmith, tinman, and other handicraftsmen who understand the 
manifold uses of this most valuable metal. Therefore, as is 
seen, by the joint application of the physical and intellectual labor 
of man, this hard and unwieldy substance can be melted into a 
liquid and cast into any mould or form. It can be forged into 
chains that will bind Prometheus on his rock ; it can be drawn 
out into the light but firm texture of the shirt of mail that will 
protect the warrior’s breast, or into the gossamer gilt net that 
will keep captive the fairest silken tresses a lady’s hair can boast. 
It will extend into plates or sheets ; it will bend like the willow ; 
it will soften into a cushion fit for the light slumber of childhood, 
and assume the elasticity of a spring to ease the motion of the 
invalid; it will harden itself into the metallic finger with which 
Franklin dared the shock of heaven’s thunderbolt, and sharpen 
itself into the keen edge of the sword with which Washington 
secured the liberty of his country. It is the obedient slave that 
waits.on all our wants, our desires, and even our caprices. It 
fertilizes the domain of agriculture, and is equally indispensable 
to all the arts and sciences. It becomes as delicate as gauze, as 
light as air, and floats on the ocean. If in the shape of the can- 
non and the bomb, it serves the angry passions of ‘man ; in the 
shape of a medicine it contributes to his health; and is so 
friendly to our race, that it is to be found in our blood, and con- 
stitutes a part of the elements which enter into our composition. 
For all these wonders, in connection with a single material sup- 
plied by nature, we are indebted to the Mechanic Arts. But in 
their application, éven when thus confined solely to one object, 
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what a variety of occupations! What gradations in the calls 
made on the intellect and on physical labor! What a diversity 
of operatiops—many merely modifying the shape or forny of | 
matter—some changifg its very texture and constitution— 
others consisting in multiform, capricious, and exclusively phy- 
sical manipulations—some which demand the greatest and subs ~~ 
limest effort of the intelle¢t—-others which require none what 
ever. This applies to every branch of the Mechanic: Agts. 
But, notwithstanding the diversity of their nature,they form a ~~ 
harmonious whole—a magnificent architeetural straeture, in 
which the vilest material is not without its utility, and is neces- 
sary to the general effect. Some of the rooms may be compara- 
tively humble or small—more or less gilded and ornamented, and 
lighted up with less brilliancy—but they all belong to the same 
gorgeous edifice. 

Let us here call attention to the fact, that one of the hap- 
piest influences of the Mechanic Arts is to compel man tothe 
study of nature in the pursuit of the gratification of his wants, 
and that the study of nature leads to the knowledge of God, to 
the establishment of religion, and to all its beneficial conse- 
quences. 

Among the effects of the Mechanic Arts we must also count 
the multiplication and extension of property, and, consequently, 
the enlargement of the basis of civilization. 

Socrates is reported to have said, that “ those who want the 
least, approach the nearest to the Gods, who.want ginny ol 
This saying does not seem to be worthy of him who was de- 
clared by the oracle of Delphi to be the wisest of mankind ; for, 
were his sentiment correct, the savage would be the specimen of 
erfection among*men and the nearest approach to the Deity. 

he Mechanic Arts have proved the falsity of this remark ; for, 
by the progressive multiplication and gratification of the wants 
of man, they have led him, in the aggregate, to the enjoyment of 
such physical-comforts as he had never attained, and to a degree 
of intellectual cultivation which he had never possessed. Wants 
stimulate the intellect into action, and it is the.enlargement. of 
the mind, not the absence of the wants, which permits us to claim 
congeniality with the spiritual nature of our Creator. 

It is astonishing what a length of time this enlargement of the 
mind required, in spite of the incessant stimulus of our increasing 
wants! How many centuries were to elapse before man should 
discover the elements of power which God had laid around him 
in so ostensible a manner! How interesting.it would be-to read 
line by line the history of his struggles, and to follow him step by 
step in his voyage of discovery, through the chaos of ignorance 
in which he was born, to that realm of regularity and light, 
where we see him possessing the knowledge of geometry—com- 
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prehending the Jaws of equilibrium and motion, the composition, 
decomposition, and application of forces, some too large for 
physical strength, others too delicate for human touch--enlarging 
ben be ncies, and creating new ones—studying the effects of air, 
cold, heat, water, elasticity, pressure—the -interposition of sub- 
stances—resistance—adhesion—and the effects of friction in its 
ifferent relations with the nature and extent of surface, and its 
binations of antagonistic position or affinity with bodies of 
nt and of the same kinds! All this knowledge is now ne- 
ary to the hanic Arts, originally so simple, so rude, so 
despised, and arently so unconnected with the intellect. 
Every sort of knowledge is now embraced by them—practical 
and theoretical—the geometry of the hands and the geometry of 
the brains—the geometry of the shop—and the geometry of the 
academy ; for it is evident that he who, in the-vast field of the 
Mechanic Arts, should not possess both, would only hop along 
on one leg, and proceed much slower and less safely than a com- 
petitor in whom the same deficiency did not exist. 

In illustration of the preceding remarks, we do not hesitate to 
mention the laws of friction, and to say, that the most learned 
man, speculating upon them in the closet, if he had never wit- 
nessed their effects, would not come to any conclusions of prac- 
tical utility, and that all his calculations, in their application, 
would result in a series of blunders. A lever is a very simple 
thing, and yet how infinite the calculations to which its action 
may give rise, and how complicated its direct, or indirect, and 
remote effects in their relation to the things on which it may 
bear, and by which it may be felt! How much time, labor, and 

- even genius have been wasted in the invention of wretched ma- 
chines by individuals who imagined that levers, wheels, pulleys, 
and cables would work in their application to matter, exactly as 
it had been arranged by the speculations of theoretical learning! 
If we every day hear of so many failures attending the investi- 
gations of the men of science, it is because they are deficient in 
practical knowledge ; because they have not exercised their hands 
as well as their brains ; because, satisfied with taking a profile or 
front view of a machine, they have not studied its anatomy. 

It requires both practice and theory toacquire a peculiar know- 
ledge which is exceedingly valuable in the Mechanic Arts—the 
knowledge of those machines which will work well only on a 
large scale, and those which can operate only on a small one. 
But by what laws, and on the evidence of what facts, is this 
question to be solved ? What are the absolute proportions be- 
yond or within which a machine is defective ? What is the 
exact medium ?” What is the true size of an excellent watch, of 
a perfect mill, of a ship combining all the qualifications of speed, 
strength, and duration? This is to be approximately determined 
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by the experimental geometry of the handicraftsman, assisted by 
the theoretical geometry of the mathematician. In the aceom- 
plishment of this desired end, they are like two chemical ingre- 
dients, which are respectively inert, but which derive powerfrom 
their combination. 

In what system of natural philosophy, or of metaphysics, was 
there ever displayed more. intelligence, more sagacity, and 


greater amourt of logical deductions and inductions, than inthe ; 
invention of those machines used to wiredraw gold, pe jn ies 
operations of making lace, gauze, cloth, silk, and» t, in all . 


the variety of texture, color, gloss, and drawings in which they 
are brought to market ? Canone imagine anything more beau- 
tiful, more delicate, and more singular, than the many complica- . 
ted processes through which those results are obtained? Shall 
we take a more general survey of the marvellous productions of 
the industry of man, to show the necessity of education among 
those masses who are employed in the exercise of the Mechanic 
Arts? It is to that want of general education, to the absence of 
the combination of theoretical and practical knowledge, as well 
as to the causes already mentioned, that much of theslow progress 
of the Mechanic Arts must be attributed. 

Those arts, however, as we must suppose, had arrived at a.cer- 
tain degree of improvement at the time when we hear of the 
construction of the tower of Babe]—the confused multiplicity of 
language, the dissemination of the human race, and the deluge. 
From Noah to the siege of Troy it is difficult to ascertain the 
number of centuries which elapsed : but, at that epoch of the 
existence of mankind, the Mechanic Arts had not done more 
than creep along slowly in the native slime of ignorance which 
covered the earth. {ven when Homer composed his poems, 
there is no appearance that writing was known... Kings and 
princes prepared their own victuals, and were nothing. but 
crowned butchers and sceptred cooks; and their. wives, daugh- 
ters, and sisters, no better than royal washerwomen and seam- 
stresses. They ate with their fingers in the most unsophisticated 
manner ; they did not know the use of such things as spoons and 
forks, and ignored such conveniences of cleanliness as table-cloths 
and napkins. “They had no chimneys—no candles—no lamps, 
Torches are frequently mentioned by Homer; but lamps never.” 
When the King of kings wished to spend a soeial evening with 
those heroes with whose names we are so familiar; a vase.was 
placed upon a tripod, and chipt-wood was burnt in it. to give 
light. ‘The ships which carried the Greeks to the far-famed walls 
of Troy were but uncouth specimens of nautical skill, and mar- 
iners Could, in those days, hardly lose sight of land, without 
thinking they were doomed to destruction. Much time passed 
off before the dull brains of Vulcan contrived the lock and key. 
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The security of a bundle, the secrecy of -a letter, had to.depend 
altogether on the inextricable combination of involutions into 
which a rope or string was twisted ; but we know what became 
of the Gordian knot under the sword of Alexander. Sandals 
were the nearest approximation to shoes, and against the profane 
invasion of dust or mud the Divine ankles of “Helena could. not 
claim the protection of stockings ; warriors, whose memory is 


tee rode their horses in the fashion well known to. black 


on our Southern plantations—without the convenient ap- 
pendages of'saddle and stirrups. Plutarch reports* that Gracchus 
caused stones to be. erected along the highways leading from 
Rome, for the convenience of mounting a horse, because, even 
at that time, stirrups were unknown in the Eternal City, though 
an obvious invention; and Cesar himself, the master of the 
world, did not know the luxury of wearing linen. 

We have the proof, however, that, from the siege of Troytothe 
greatestof human events—that which marked the Christian Era— 
some of the Mechanic Arts had reached perfection, and that many 
had been carried to a degree of improvement of which we have 
not, perhaps, a full and just conception. Of what they were we 
can judge by their productions—and those productions we can 
sum up in a few words—they were such cities as Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Rome, and others. But another deluge ensued—not cata- 
racts of water—but of human devastation ; all the fountains of 
the great deep of barbarian sway were broken up, and the win- 
dows of wrath were opened ; and the rain of blood was upon the 
earth for ages. All the Arts were submerged ; many of the se- 
crets of human industry were lost ; and civilization itself would 
have perished, if it had not taken refuge in the bosom of God’s 
Church, which, like the ark of gopher wood, went upon the face 
of the deluge. Although what we possess of the remains of anti- 
quity does not eonvey to us as much knowledge as we might de- 
sire of the state of the Mechanic Arts in those days, particularly 
in their separate branches, yet we know what they had done in 
the aggregate for the civilization of man and the increase of his 
race. “Take for instance Attica, where, on the most barren and 
contracted of territories, measuring about 210 square miles, 
there lived a numerous population celebrated for its wealth, its 
wit, and its refinement. Allow us here to say, as a passing re- 
mark, that the history of the Mechanic Arts, from the earliest 
time of man’s existence to the destruction of the Roman Empire, 
ifit could be had, would be more useful and more interesting to 
us now, than all the other histories put together, with which our 
libfaries are so abundantly furnished. But whatever was the 
state of improvement and refinement reached by the Mechanic 


* Thomas Dick on the Improvement of Society, 
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Arts in the best days of antiquity, there are three discoveries to 
which they had not led :—the invention of printing—of making 
gunpowder—and the knowledge of the properties of the mag- 
netic needle, which, by the social, political, and intellectual rev- 
olutions they have produced in the world, have been some of 
the most powerful causes of the advancement and promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts. f 

A ray of light having begun to penetrate the Cimmeriandark-” 
ness which had overspread Europe;the Mechanic Arts strove 
revive, like plants, which, brought out into the epetair of which 
they had been deprived, turn their witheréd heads towards the 
sun. But in the republic of letters#all the sharpness and vigor 
of cultivated intellects were, by the force of habit, still confined 
to the pursuit of trifles} and the glorious task of improving the 
condition of the human race, by ministering to its comforts and 
by the diffusion of knowledge, continued to be delayed. Those 
who undertook it, if anybody did so knowingly, were, as has been 
mentioned, despised as msooheantien, or ran the risk of being burnt 
as magicians. Witness what happened to Faust, who was one 
of the three men considered as the inventors of printing. 

Under the reign of Louis the Eleventh, in the year 1462, 
Faust carried to Paris a number of Bibles which he and his par - 
ners had printed, and passed t'1iem off as manusecripts—the art 
of printing not being then knuwn in France. The sum usually 
obtained by the scribes varied from 500 to 600 crowns, and, at 
first, he sold for that high price his copies of the sacred book. 
But as few only could afford to buy at that rate, he afterwards 
lowered his pretensions to sixty crowns. The astonishment was 
universal, and no cone could understand how those manuscripts, 
as they were thouglit to be, could be sold so cheap; but whén 
he reduced the price to thirty crowns, in order to extend the 
market, all Paris was thrown mto commotion: How could the 
modicity of the sum asked remunerate for the labor! Besides, 
was there not something passing strange in the uniformity of 
the copies! Was it not beyond human execution! Evidently 
some supernatural agency was at work. There was magic in 
the beautiful distinctness, symmetry, regularity, and similarity of 
those exquisitely ornamented leaves. he attention of the police 
was awakened, and the lodgings of the suspected sorcerer were 
searched—when, lo!—his crimes were proved, beyond a doubt. 
There were found in liis possession too many Bibles to admit the 
possibility of their being copies made by human hands. It was 
clear that the assistance of the powers of darkness had been in- 
voked. ‘There was but one puzzling obstacle in the way of 
solving this question: How could they have dared, and now 
could they have been permitted to meddle with the Bible, and 
to lay their blasted fingefs on the book of salvation? The 
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naked fact was there, however; it could not be denied; and 
what strengthened conviction was the circumstance of the red 
ink with which the copies were embellished, and which was‘said 
to be the very blood the magician had drawn out of his veins to 
seal his pact with the devil. It was therefore seriously adjudged 
that he was in league with the dreaded author of evil, and he 
was thrown into a dungeon, to abide his trial for witchcraft ; and 
probably he would have fared no better than those who, in that 

Were jaboring under such accusations, if he had not, in 
self-defe: e known the secret of his invention. Hence 
the tradition of Faust and the devil, which has been so beau- 
tifully worked upon by the genius of Goethe. Such were the 
scenes which occurred and the feelings which prevailed, not yet 
four hundred years ago, in one of the most populous and most 
enlightened cities of Christendom. How wonderful. has been, 
since that time, the march of the human intellect! and to what 
is it to be attributed, if not, in a great measure, to the Mechanic 
Arts, and to their progressive improvements! 

As long as the spirit of liberty was extinct in Europe, the 
Mechanic Arts seemed to slumber in the tomb in which it had 
been buried. “ The houses of the poor, in England,” says Hol- 
lingshed, the historian, “ were wattled and plastered with clay ; 
and.all the furniture and utensils were of wood! the peopie 
slept on straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow!” . Henry 
the Second, of France, at the marriage of his sister with the 
Duke of Savoy, in 1559, wore the first silk stockings that were 
made in that kingdom; and a pair of black silk knit stockings 
was thought to be a present sufficiently royal to be offered to 
Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign. The bridge 
Notre Dame over the Seine in Paris having fallen down in 
1496, there was not a man in France who could undertake to 
rebuild it of stone. Even so late as the 12th century, very few 
houses were furnished with glass windows, which were not then 
considered as the necessary appendage of every building, but as 
the introduction of a very great luxury. Edward the Third sent 
to three Dutch clockmakers a cajoling invitation to settle in 
England, and to exercise in his kingdom an art with which none 
of his subjects were acquainted. “The progress of agriculture 
had been so uncommonly slow,” observes Kames in his History 
of Man, “that, in the former part of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, there did not grow in England cabbage, carrot, turnip, 
or other edible root; and it has been noted that even Queen 
Catherine herself could not command a salad for dinner, till 
the King brought over a gardener from the Netherlands. It was 
in the year 1563 that knives were made in England, and pocket 
watches were introduced in that country only in 1577. Three 
years later, coaches: were made known; before which time the 
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imperial and haughty Elizabeth, on public occasions, rode: be- 
hind her chamberlain. There .was no saw-mill before 1333; 
paper was made no earlier than the 14th century. » The art 
of reading made a very slow progress—so much so, that, to 
give it encouragement, in England, the capital punishment ‘for. dt 
murder was remitted, if the criminal could but read, which, in 9 
law language, is termed benefit of clergy. One would imagine .§” 
that the art must have made a very rapid progress when $0 
greatly favored ; but there is a signal proof of the contrapy; 
so small an edition of the Bible as six hundredeopies, in- the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, was not wholly sold off in three years.” 
What a state of ignorance! What»an intellectual apathy! 
What an indifference to moral improvement! And this was in 
the age of the chivalrous Francis the First of France, of the 
politic Charles the Fifth of Spain—in that age which is cele- 
brated in history as having been the era of the revival of) the 
Arts, and especially of Literature! 

This is a proof that the illiterate condition of a country-is‘as 
sure indication of the corresponding state oi the Mechanic Arts. 
But their progress is in proportion to every fortunate change of 
circumstances which rouses the people out of their intellectual 
torpor. When the sense of former abasement gives way to the 
proud consciousness of the possession of dignity and prosperity, 
a vigorous elasticity is imparted to the mind, which is communi- 
cated to every pursuit, It so happened in Greece, after all the 
brilliant events which dotted her territory with those flourishing 
republics of which the lingering rays of glory still illuminate’ the 
pages of history. So it was with Athens, when herstar culmina- 
ted to its meridian under Pericles. ‘The enlargement or con- 
traction of the human mind, the progress, the immobility, or the 
retrograde march of the Arts, and the extent of freedom or ser- 
vitude resulting from political institutions, are so many circum- 
stances which act and react on one another, as it were by the 
ebb and flow of a magnetic current. Liberty develops themind 
—the mind, as it expands, carries forward the Arts—and the 
Arts; by the light they diffuse, have a tendency. to promote or 
maintain iiberal institutions. In a state of enlightened prosper- 
ity, a national spirit is created, works of genius or taste are com- 
posed, useful discoveries ate made in every Art and Science, the 
fire of emulation spreads from one breast to another, until it 
gathers up into a general illumination. Thus when the bloody 
Octavius became the clement Augustus, when, with the irresist- 
ible power of a victorious hand, he had mastered or destroyed 
all the elements of civil war which had desolated Rome, and 
when he had restored peace, industry, and all the other blessings 
so necessary to the welfare of society, his reign became an auspi- 
cious era for the Arts ; and let it be remarked that, under Au- 
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gustus, if the government was a-despotism, that despotism was 
a hidden one, preserving the forms of liberty. When it stalked 
abroad under his successors, in all its naked hideousness, the. Arts 
sickened aad perished. .. They revived with the free republies of 
Italy—the free cities of Germany—the free. cities of Flanders, 
_ which preserved so long their privileges and immunities in. spite 
sof the jealous enmity of the Dukes of Burgundy, and they struck 
er roots among the Dutch, when those victims of oppression 
sserted those rights which brought them power, wealth, and 
fame. The splendid and enlightened despotism of Louis, the 
Fourteenth, or at leastof some of bis ministers, produced, to.some 
extent, the blessings of liberty, and paved the way to the pro- 
gress of Literature and to the.improvement of the Mechanic 
Arts, which put in motion the hitherto stagnating waters of the 
public mind, and spread a desire of amelioration among those 
classes who were soon to shiver into atoms the hereditary:throne 
of-his race. . 

Improvements of every kind in England were promoted by 
the restoration of Charles the Second, weak, foolish, aid corrupt 
as he-was, because the people were exhilarated by the impression 
that the wounds of the country were to be healed forever. But 
it is only from the day on which was acconiplished that glorious 
revolution which put William and Mary on the throne, that the 
liberties of England may be said to have been firmly established, 
atid that ample scope was given to the development of all the 
pursuits of industry. Ever since that time the spiritof liberty 
has-been gaining ground, and with it the- Mechanic ~Arts, even 
under tite worst forms of government ; and particularly since the 
achievement of our independence, and since the French Revolution, 
they have been making more progress than they ever did since 
the beginning of the world ; so much so, that now an improve- 
ment in the Heceanic Arts is frequently a revolution throughout 
the world. » What effect would the new production of a painting 
as beautiful as any of Titian’s, or ofa statue equal to any of ‘the 
prodigies of sculpture which-came out of the hands of Praxiteles, 
have on the happiness of mankind? But the destinies of the 
hamblest. barbarian in the most.remote part of the earth may be 
effected in less than-a few months, by a discovery made in the 
Mechanic Arts by a Fulton, a‘Morse,; or some other benefactor 
of the human race. 

The march of industry Has been such that the tool of the Me- 
chanic may be said to be now the sceptre of the world, and that 
the superiority ef a ndtion over all others would be. surely 
the result of its ascertained superiority in the Mechanic Arts. 
It is also.a fact worthy of notice, that the Liberal and Fine Arts 
can arrive at the greatest degree of improvement in a country 
where the masses are enslaved and impoverished, but where 
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there exists a powerful and wealthy aristocracy :,whilst, where-. 
ever the Mechanic Arts thrive te a considerable degree, they-are. 
sure to gain tor the people liberty. and prosperity—at least some ~ 
portion of it, or, at the worst, some exemption -from oppression 
even under despotic governments. Another fact which must 
strike the philosophi¢ observer is, that emulation, that great cause, 
of exertion in man, does» not exist in‘relation to the Fine Arts. 9” 
—for their productions can-no.lenger be excelled ; but it is not’ 7) 
so with regard to. those of the Mechanic Arts, in which angimtias 
provement widens into other improvements, and seemingly as m= 
significant as ‘a pebble, when thrown into their deep waters, pro- 
duces circles enlarging into others to which no limits are tobe 
assigned. ; 

Thus those who pursue.the Mechanic Arts ought to feel en- 
nobled by the consciousness of their being engaged in works of; 
such importance, that they are capable, in their results, of med- 
ifying.the face of the world accordin, to the will of the human 
mind. It is particularly the United States which may be said to 
be.the.destined home of the Meehanic Arts, and the seat of that 
power which they will ultimately extend all over the. earth. 
The Patent Office at Washington shows the untiring zeal and the 
inventive genius of their votaries ; and it is as much to ourexcel- 
lence in the Mechanic Arts as to the beauty of our political, in- 
stitutions which have. secured the. development..of those. Artsy 
that we are indebted for all our territorial acquisitions; among 
which California and New Mexico. may. be compared te twe 
magnificent portals which have lately opened. their wide gates. to... 
the introduction of American industry, American enterprise, and... 
American institutions over our. whole continent, from: the» Rie. 
Grande to the Pacific,.and beyond, its placid. bosom, to’ these» 
Eastern regionsoi wealth, on the threshold of whichwe havetal- 
ready set the foot which never goes back. 

Napoleon the Great called the English a nation of shopkeepers. 
He, no doubt, thought that we were a nation of mechanies ;. anda 
so exalted was his opinion.of our skill and enterprise, that. he 
once said that the day would come. when we should cross the 
Atlantic in a sieve. We have done better ; we have traversed 
all the seas in floating palaces not appropriated. merely to the 
luxurious ease of a few privileged nobles, but to the humble wants 
of the masses throughout the world, and carrying away with them, 
within their hearts of oak, the seeds of liberty intermixed. with 
tae seeds of the Mechanic Arts, to. be sown broadcast over the 
surface of the globe, and to enrich even its most sterile parts with 
the growth of human’ comforts and happiness. 

Another of the blessings of the. Mechanic Arts is their having, 
by the increase of the objects of commerce, multiplied the bese 
of union among the nations, introduced new relations and re- 
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moved prejudices, by almost annihilating the distance which 
separated them, and made peace so predominant an interest 
over the minor ones which are causes of division, that those na- 
tions are exposed to very few chances of collision. The con- 
struction of manufactures, railroads, canals, and other colossal 
works, have absorbed the funds that the carrying on of war would 
require, if waged by some ofthe great Powers of the earth, so 

that a hostile struggle among them would produce such a per- 
be ce the vital interests of mankind, that it would nof’ be 
of Jong duration. The Mechanie Arts are the pillars which 
support the complicated fabric of modern society, and there is 
@ spirit on the watch which will not easily allow the: blind 
Sampson of war to shake them and to bury civilization under 
their ruins. Hence the present hesitation in the belligerent dis- 
positions of Europe. The sword itself is made to think and re- 
flect ; it may fret in the scabbard, but before it leaps outjit.is 
bound to consult the seythe, the plough, and the other engines 
of industry. 

There are evils, however, to be apprehended from the exces- 
sive development of the Mechanic Arts, and from their exer- 
cising a sort _of monopoly over the public mind. It is the “over- 
sharpening of the appetite for property, which,” as it has been 
observed, “although a great blessing in its nature, degenerates 
into a great curse when it transgresses the bounds of modera- 
tion.” This seldom happened when the plain necessaries of life 
were the objects of exchange or barter, before money had be- 
come amedium of trade. But when money became the repre- 
sentative of evéry kind of property, it inflamed the covetousness 
whieh is innate in the human heart, and a sordid spirit tainted 
the ‘cultivation of the Mechanic Arts. We have said that they 
had paved the-way to the Fine Arts, inasmuch as the researches 
of pleasureare apt to succeed the pursuit of the conveniences 
of life. -But when the Mechanie Arts are permitted to create 
too keen a féeling of cupidity in a people, the Fine Arts degen- 
erate. Cupidity and intellect may invent 4 money-making ma- 
chine, but will never be productive of those sublime inspirations 
of the soul which are necessary to the creation of a fine sta- 
tue, a beautiful painting, or an epic poem such as the Iliad, the 
/Eneid, or Paradise Lost. The»Fine Arts scowl upon that 
country where there is no other criterion of the merit of labor 
than what it will bring in dollars and cents, and where a man, 
before he addicts. himself to any pursuit, puts to himself this 
question—will it pay? In such a country, where “Mammon 
wins his way when seraphs might despair,” the Fine Arts droop 
and languish, because, as the cant phrase runs, “they dont 


pay.” fii. 
We have previously observed that, at the dawn of civiliza- 
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tion, the Mechanic Arts had been contemptuously abandonedy 
to the slaves. On the other hand, it is a remarkable fact that | 
their success may lead back to slavery, and that, if one of their 
blessings is emancipation and the diffusion of comforts, one of \ 
their evils may be servitude and famine, resulting from their 
overgrowth, and from their predominating over all the other 
purely moral, intellectual, and speculative pursuits of mankind. 
To be convinced that this is to be apprehended from their undue 
extension, from their usurpation of too large an interest inthe 
consideration of society, and from their overexeiting the a 
tite for wealth, one has only to look at the state of things exist- 
ing in the manufacturing districts of certain communities, where 
nothing is to be seen but a vast agglomeration of abject poverty, 
vice, and despair—the mockery of free-will having no choice of 
action—starvation goading feebleness into labor, and the most 
energetic toil of the hand and the most painful sweat of the brow 
hardly relieving the first necessities of life. But the problem of 
cheap production is solved——an impetus is given to commerce— 
consumption takes a wider range—the capitalist draws enor- 
mous profits from his investments—the marked progress of the 
Mechanic Arts is quoted exultingly in official documents—and 
newspaper commendations are showered upon the prodigies ac- 
complished by the national industry. But it is forgotten that 
bondage has been introduced in the land—a Shylock bondage— 
that which claims, not the ownership of the whole structure of a 
man’s body—God forbid !—but merely the pound of flesh nearest 
the heart—that bondage secured by a contract in which want 
is the seller, speculation the purchaser, and cupidity the drawer 
and recorder of the title deed—that bondage—the worst of all— 
by which a man becomes the slave of another without becoming 
his property, and in whose preservation his master takes no in- 
terest, because their ties and connections are accidental and pre- 
carious, and because that master paid nothing for the miserable 
human tool whom he flings aside with careless contempt or fri- 
gid indifference, when worn out and unfit for further use. 
If it is true that the Mechanic Arts have civilized man by 
stimulating his intellect, it must be admitted that they are apt 
to brutalize and stultify him when every moral and intellectual 
consideration is sacrificed to the perfection of material products 
and to the multiplication of physical comforts ; and if they facil- 
itate the increase of our race, they remind us that the principle 
of evil is never far from the principlésof good, by giving rise to 
all those social infirmities*Which are the natural consequences of 
an excess of population. Thus, in countries thinly peopled, it is 
not uncommon to see the same man engaged in various arts or 
operations ; and, as he cannot be equaily expert in every one of 
them, he is often obliged to draw on his wits, and to supply his 
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want of manual skill or training by taxing his mind and strain- 
ing his powers of invention ; and, besides, he is not unfrequently 
called upon to ascertain the various relations that may exist be- 
tween trades, professions, or occupations apparently dissimilar, 
and to find out the assistance which he may derive from that dis- 
covery. Under such circumstances the Mechanic Arts are a bless- 
ing, for they sharpen the intellect, and the labor which they im- 
se on man is sufficiently remunerated to enable him to satisfy 
iswwants. But, in populous countries, where the simplest art is 
split into parts—where, for instance, an incredible number of 
hands are employed.in the single operation of making a needle— 
it is evident that this distribution of labor secures the rapidity, 
the cheapness, and the perfection of the production, but the 
wages of each operative are barely sufficient to enable him to 
keep up the breath of life in an emaciated.and sickly bodily 
frame ; and the mind, confining its attention to a single-object, 
shrinks gradually into so contracted a space as to leave no room 
for thought or invention; and we may easily understand how a 
man of the most splendid intellect, who, for the sake of procur- 
ing scanty morsels of bread for himself and family, should con- 
sent for years to do nothing else than roll a pack of thread round 
his index, would turn out to be an idiot at the end of his proba- 
tion. He who has not been thrown into contact with the ope- 
ratives in manufacturing districts which are celebrated all over 
the world, and who has not witnessed with a sickening heart the 
last spark of human intellect flickering dimly in the dull sockets 
of their brains, has no conception of the curses entailed on the 
overgrowth of population and of the Mechanic Arts. 

Those evils are to be obviated by proper regulations, by an 
enlightened legislation, and by a moral as well as an intellectual 
education. Not only is education to be generally diffused amon 
the masses to correct or mitigate the evils I have described, roa 
to help the improvements of the Mechanic Arts, but also because 
all political power seems to be centering in those who exercise 
those Arts; atleast it isso with us. The great bulk of the people 
of the United States may be said to be composed of Mechanics 
and Artisans—and it must be remembered that here the people 
govern—and that, through the numberless channels of commerce, 
through the all-pervading action of the press, through the example 
of that democracy daily issuing from their bosom and travelling 
abroad, and through many other agencies, their influence is ex- 
tending over the world.. Hence the necessity of general educa- 
tion, not only for the development of industrial resources, and to 
facilitate the pursuits of wealth, but also for the purposes of gov- 
ernment. 

It is evident that if, in the middling and lower orders, a spirit 
of inquiry after knowledge were stirred up, it would lead to the 
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introduction of many more comforts, conveniences, and improve- 
ments conducive to general health and happiness; that it would 
shed a new lustre on the face of society ; and that perhaps in fifty 
years from the present time, the world would be greatly more 
changed for the better than it had been for centuries. Let there- 
fore as much knowledge as possible be imparted to the great 
masses of mankind. Let the conquests of the intellect be exhib- 
ited to them as the noblest ; let them be persuaded that the foun- 
dation of libraries is as necessary as the institution of asylums for 
the blind, the sick, the orphan and the destitute; let them be en- 
couraged to form themselves into associations for mutual improve- 
ment and scientific researches. By such means their attention 
would be directed to intellectual improvement, and a taste would 
be created for the investigations and studies which it requires. 
An ample field still remains open for useful discoveries, and it 
may be explored with equal advantage by the Mechanic as well 
as by the man of Science. “The exertion of the ordinary powers 
of intellect possessed by the mass of society,” observes a philo- 
sophic writer, “ ig sufficient for the purpose of prosecuting scien- 
tifle discoveries, and the more the number of scientific observers 
and experimenters is increased among the inferior ranks of soci- 
ety, the more extensively will interesting facts and analogies be 
ascertained, from which new and important principles of science 
may be deduced.” The great book of nature is accessible to 
peasants and mechanics as well as princes and legislators. They 
have only to read it, and all that is necessary is that they should 
be taught how to do so. All knowledge isthe result of the 
observation of facts and of the concentration of the faculties of 
the human mind upon them, to draw all the inferences, deduc- 
tions, and inductions of which they are susceptible, by the pro- 
cess of ratiocination. Hence the necessity of education to enable 
every man, in his sphere, however humble it may be, to make 
the most of every fact which may strike his attention, by sub- 
mitting it to the test of inteilectual analysis. The crucible of a 
polished mind ought to be put within the reach of every mechanic, 
to give him the chance of extracting from the common dross of 
his every-day observations the pure ore of discovery and im- 
provement; and, indeed, so far as discovery and improvement in 
the Arts may depend on accident or circumstance, the chances 
of the educated over the ignorant artificer are a thousand to one, 
and are also far superior to those of the mere speculative man of 
science who never engaged like him in practical operations, and 
who therefore cannot so readily perceive what may be useless, 
defective, or unfit in any of the methods which the brain may 
devise as applicable to the use or modification of matter. To 
borrow a common expression, “he is in the way of good luck,” 
and he can take every advantage of it, when it comes to him, 
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should he possess the necessary information. It ought, therefore, 
to be the wish of every one who has at heart the improvement 
of the human race in every respect, and in connection with all 
the Arts—particularly the most important of all—the Art of 

overnmeng—to cause the stream of education to flow abundant- 
iy from the Alpine heights of society to its deepest valleys, and 
to make it reach all the lips that may thirst for its refreshing 
waters. 

‘Phus we believe we may be allowed to say in conclusion, that 
one of the happiest results of the Mechanic Arts has been,—that 
their pursuit has become so intellectual, that they have made of 
the spreading of education through every class one of those ne- 
cessities to which even the most despotic governments must sub- 
mit, in order to keep pace with the improvements obtained in 
those nations where the public mind is unshaekled and permitted 
to be enlightened. In our days, even emperors and prinees.vie 
with each other in building up palaces, not for the Sardanapalian 
minions of ease and luxury, but for the exhibition of the world’s 
industry, and have erected the crystal focus of civilization, to 
which every mechanic from every part of the earth is invited to 
resort—to draw from it the flame of inspiration—and to receive, 
in the face of the congress of nations, amidst all the pomp, show 
and circumstance of royal splendor, the reward due to patient 
labor, to manual skill, tocultivated ingenuity, to scientific re- 
search, and to inventive genius. 
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Ir is gratifying to see the interest now awakened through- 
out the Southern country on the subject of commercial inter- 
course between the fertile valleys of the West and the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. While Southern seaport cities are actively en- 
deavoring to extend their foreign commerce, they are beginning 
to feel the necessity of establishing corresponding internal com- 
mercial systems, in order to develop the varied resources of an 
almost boundless interior, on which their wealth, prosperity, and 
future stability must chiefly depend. The rapid rise to a com- 
manding importance of many Western cities and towns, as well 
as the wonderful prosperity of the whole Western country, has 
indicated to their sister cities of the South the advantages of di- 
rect and intimate commercial relations with them, saa indeed, 
given a new impetus tocommercialenterprise. And this impetus 
will be quickened and strengthened as those cities and towns are 
more known in the details of their growth and importance ; for 
the rise of some of them has been so rapid, as in a measure to fore- 
stall a correct appreciation of the true elements of their prosper- 
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ity, and a just estimate of the character and stability of their pro- 
gressive advancement. 

St. Louis, as she is now the first in importance of Western 
cities, presents beyond all others a striking and impressive exam- 
ple of this rapid extension. It will suffice only to remark the sta- 
ges of her progress in the last twenty years. We quote from mem- 
ory, but are confident no especial discrepancy will be found be- 
tween our statements and the same facts as heretofore authenti- 
cally published. Her population in 1883 was about 6,000; in” 
1853, it was upwards of 100,000—having doubled itself within 
the period designated every five years! In 1838, the taxable 
property of the city, both real and personal, amounted to not 
more than $2,000,000; in 1853, at was assessed at nearly $40,- 
000,000! Within the space of twenty years, therefore, her pop- 
ulation has increased seventeen times, and her wealth nineteen 
times beyond what both were in 1833. In the latter year the 
tonnage of boats belonging to St. Louis was scarcely 2,000; 
in 1853 it exceeded 37,000! The imports of the city, then noth- 
ing, were in 1853, $917,000! The course of trade, which at that 
time exhibited a movement there of goods und produce valued at 
$5,000,000, now pours into the city the materials of a commerce 
valued at $100,000,000!!! And here let us remark—the hy- 
drographic position of St. Louis is such, with reference to the 
geographical relations-held by different portions of the Missis- 
sippi valley to each other, that, as by a physical law, she must ulti- 
mately become its great distributing centre. The natural centre 
of a territorial area of 700,000 square miles, teeming with min- 
eral and agricultural resources, and capable of sustaiming a pop- 
ulation of a hundred millions, who may limit the predictions of 
her future destiny ? She is at the head of the navigation of the 
Mississippi River for large steam vessels, and hence must be al- 
ways a point of transhipment for the vast commerce of the 
Illinois, and the still more abundant treasures of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi ; while the noble Missouri brings to her very teet the gol- 
den harvests of its own glorious State—much of the wealth of 
prolific lowa—and the varied commerce from beyond the “plains,” 
whose originally divergent channels concentrate on Missouri’s 
northwestern border. Zen thousand miles of river navigation 
belong peculiarly to her own waters, with ten thousand miles a 
coast—and there are forty thousand miles more of navigable 
rivers which connect with her. We will say here, too, that 
within the borders of the State twelve hundred miles of railroad 
have been projected and begun. It is’ needless at this time to 
speculate upon her probable future resources to be derived from 
the commerce of the Pacific, and of India. 

Flour, tobacco, hemp, lead, and bale rope and bagging are her 
great staples, while she is a mart of export for all the various 
grains which constitute the produce of the country. The arri- 
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vals of hemp for the year 1853 were 63,450 bales; of bale rope 
and bagging, 58,439 coils; of lead, 441,889 pigs ; of flour, 737,000 
barrels; and of tobacco, about 13,000 hhds. These items will 
give some idea of the extent and variety of her trade. 

Ten years ago there were in St. Louis but three manufac- 
turing establishments, and these of insignificant pretensions; at 
present there are between ‘twenty and thirty, most of them being 
remarkable for the unusual scale of magnitude upon which their 
operations are conducted. The extent of their operations, how- 
ever, will be best comprehended by a statement of the number 
of workmen employed ; about 3,000! These manufacturers are 
confined to no particular industrial branch. What her manufac- 
turing interests are likely to be, especialiy in branches where tron 
is the material, may, perhaps, also be best understood in a know- 
ledge of the natural resources which she possesses. The Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob, among the greatest of natural curios- 
ities, are distant from St. Louis, south, the first eighty, and the 
latter eighty-six miles. They each cover an area of five hundred 
acres,—the former rising two hundred and sixty feet, and the lat- 
ter five hundred feet above the level of the surrounding plain. 
These immense formations are solid wedges of the purest ore! 
The Iron Mountain has been estimated to contain two hundred 
and twelve million tons of ore above the base. By the first of 
November, 1855, the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad, now 
begun, will bring these mountains within four hours’ transit of 
St. Louis. The first cotton factory established west of the 
Mississippi is in St. Louis. Indeed, her manufacturing inter- 
ests seem starting in a race of competition for predominance 
with those of her commerce, and it may be a question as to 
which will ultimately stamp her metropolitan character. 

As this city has advanced in population, in wealth, in the ex- 
tension of her commerce, and in manufacturing interests, so, in 
a harmonious ratio of progression, have all the diversified pursuits 
of her busy community multiplied and prospered. The history 
of individual opulence, then, would be found equally as striking 
as that of the city itself. Arr has already taken up her abode, 
where at no distant day she will find perchance her favorite seat, 
and the spirit of educated taste goes hand in hand with the ener- 
gy of humbler utility. The beautiful and the useful are there in 
happy and prosperous union. But our intention is to present 
only general outlines. 

In view now of the facts stated, it is for the enterprising citizens 
of Charleston, in considering the benefits of commercial inter- 
course with the Mississippi valley, to determine how far it would 
be to their interests to constitute St. Louis a definite point of 
connection, and to aid and encourage, with favoring preference, 
all schemes and enterprises best calculated to promote this object. 
We cannot think, as we have heard some intelligent gentlemen of 
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the city of Charleston affirm, that it is sufficient to reach simply 
the Mississippi—and by any route most li/-ely to effect this soonest 
and in the most direct way possible. And, according to the 
same authorities, it would appear that with reference to the 
Ohio valley, the citizens of Charleston have for a long time fa- 
vored the idea of reaching Cincinnati as such a definite point. 
But the Ohio valley, extensive as its magnificent regions are, is 
comparatively a small portion of the “Great West ;” and Cincin- 
nati can never promote very materially the welfare of the city of 
Charleston. A glance at a map ought to settle this question. 
The commerce of the West, however railroads may multiply 
throughout the land, must move principally along the currents of 
our great “inland seas.” 

In projecting a!l extensive internal commercial systems, this 
must be a leading idea. Though railroads should cover the coun- 
try with an iron network, yet, as its immense resources are de- 
veloped, they could no more transport its commerce, than the 
numerous veins of the body could circulate the blood, without 
the interposition of the larger arteries. Now Cincinnati, with 
respect to the great tributaries of the Ohio and Mississippi—par- 
ticularly the latter—is circumscribed within comparatively nar- 
row limits of river navigation. The Ohio itself, by a rude natural 
key, is locked against her commerce at Louisville ; and the Mia- 
mi, the Wabash, and the Illinois, all bounteous streams of the 
valley, flow with their plethoric stores to the west of her. Her 
trade must continue to be, as it has hitherto been, altogether of 
a domestic character ; her revenues are derived from numerous 
but petty manufactures, adapted to the wants of her own in- 
terior; she has no sympathy with the South ; and though usurp- 
ing the title of “ Queen City,” her dominion will never be more 
than a mere principality among sovereignties, where “ Commerce 
is king,” 

With Louisville, a flourishing and beautiful city, the case is 
quite different. For one, we hope to see the interest heretofore 
directed to Cincinnati, so far as the Ohio Valley is concerned, di- 
rected to her as the proper point for its concentration. And fur- 
thermore, whatever rivalry may subsist between Cincinnati and 
Louisville, between Louisville and St. Louis there is none; and 
such are their respective positions, there can be none. In sug- 
gesting, therefore, St. Louis as the point most important to the 
interest of Charleston in establishing her internal commercial re- 
lations and connections, we have had no desire to run a race of 
rivalry against other cities, or to monopolize where there are fields 
of action wide enough for all. St. Louis is destined to become 
commercially more than Venice ever was—and in manufactures 
what Lowell is! She can send to Charleston exports, and 
Charleston can return to her—Cotton. 
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Art. Vi—THE GREAT SOUTHERN CONVENTION AT CHARLESTON. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Resolved,—That a Select Committee of five be appointed to report, at their 
earliest convenience, upon the importance of a uniform system for the 
coinage of commercial nations, to facilitate mutual interchange. 

Resolved,—That a uniformity in the value of the coins of different com- 
mercial nations is deemed by this Convention to be an object of much im- 
portance, and highly desirable. 

2. That the Report of Dr. Gibbon, of the mint in North Carolina, on the 
subject herewith reported, be printed for circulation and more general infor- 
mation; and that he be appointed a committee, on the part of this Conven- 
tion, to communicate the said Report, with these resolutions, to the proper 
authorities at Washington, and to request them to take such measures as 
they may deem best to effect the object. 

3. That the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, and other cities of the 
United States, be invited to aid the measure by their support. 

Whereas, the General Government is about to become the owner of the 
Louisville and Portland Canal, at the falls of Ohio, by purchase of the pri- 
vate stock in said company, with her dividends arising from the tolls 
thereof ; 

And whereas, the said canal is now wholly insufficient to conduct the 
commerce seeking its passage, and the present tolls are about to cease, it is 
important that the present Congress adopt measures to take charge of said 
work, and fix a rate of tolls sufficient only for its being kept in order and 
repairs :— 

Resolved, therefore, by this Convention, that the representation in both 
branches of the Congress of the United States, from States here represented, 
be requested to use their influence in procuring an appropriation by the 
General Government sufficient to enlarge the Louisville and Portland Canal 
to a size adequate to pass the largest classy steamboats, and thereby remove 
the obstructions at that point of the Ohio River, now so embarrassing to 
trade. 

Resolved,—That this Convention recommend to each of the Southern 
States having a seaport, to adopt the most efficient measures for the protec- 
tion of the slave property of each State against abduction by sea, or other- 
wise. S. F. Leake, 

On behalf of the Va. Delegation. 

By Mr. Heart, of South Carolina :— 

Resolved,—That in view of the present deficient and imperfect condi- 
tion of the mail service in the Southern States, both in regard to their com- 
munications with other portions of the Union, and with foreign countries, a 
committee of one from each State represented in this Convention be raised, 
to ascertain the extent of the evil, and to suggest the proper remedy. 

In view of the great commercial as well as scientific importance of a 
complete knowledge of the geological features of the Southern country, and 
in consideration of the very imperfect character of the surveys heretofore 
fore made, be it 

Resolved,—That, in the opinion of this Convention, it is proper to urge 
upon the respective State Legislatures the necessity of their undertaking 
complete geological surveys of each of the Southern States. 

Resolved,—That this Convention cordially recommend to the considera- 
tion of the people of the States represented in this Convention, agricultural 
exhibitions and institute fairs, as one of the prominent means of developing 
the industrial resources of those States. 
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Also a number of papers, from the further consideration of which the 
committee ask to be discharged. 

And, upon motion, the committee was discharged. 

Mr. Nelson Tift, of Georgia, presented the following report, viz. : 

The sub-committee of the Committee on Resolutions, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. Tift, of Georgia, and to whom leave 
was given by the Committee on Resolutions to report thereon to the 
Convention, report: 

In the opinion of your committee, the several States of the Union have 
practical, simple and constitutional means, by virtue of powers not dele- 
gated in the Constitution of the United States, of protecting themselves 
against serious violations of their constitutional or natural righth either by 
Congress, or by other States of the Union ; and we believe that these means 
will avert, in all time, that dreadful catastrophe, disunion, and teach the 
enemies of the Constitution, and the usurpers of the rights of States, by the 
potent argument of interest, as well as justice, that their schemes of wrong 
cannot be prosecuted with impunity. 

Without entering into an argument of principles or powers which are 
well settled, we will proceed to illustrate by a supposed case. 

Virginia passes a law, the leading provisions of which are as follows: 

1st. That if Congress shall pass any law abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or in any territory of the United States, the Senators 
voting for the act, on its final passage, shall be held to represent the sove- 
reign will of their respective States, (for acts of aggression committed by 
State authority within the limits of a State, the same remedy may be ap- 

lied,) and that such States shall be considered as having intentionally vio- 
ated their faith pledged to Virginia in the Constitution. 

2d. That if any State shall violate its faith pledged to Virginia, in the 
Constitution of the United States, by any such act or acts, as specified in 
the first section, the Governor of the State shall issue a proclamation of the 
fact, with a notice that all articles of merchandise brought from such faith- 
less State, after that date, and either purchased, sold, or consumed in the 
State of Virginia, will be subject to a tax of one hundred per cent. upon 
their value. 

3d. That at the usual time of receiving returns of taxable property, the 
tax receiver, in addition to the usual oath, shall administer to tax-payers an 
oath, that they will render a true account, according to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, of all articles of merchandise brought from such 
faithless State, since the date of the Governor’s proclamation, which they 
have either purchased, sold, or consumed in the State of Virginia. 

4th. That such articles so returned shall pay a tax of one hundred per 
cent. 

5th. That if any persons shall refuse to take the oath and pay the tax, 
they shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shail be fined in the sum of 
dollars, which may be remitted by subscribing the oath and paying the 
tax. 

6th. That when the cause for enforcing the act shall be removed, or the 
injustice remedied, the Governor shall issue a proclamation of the fact, and 
the law shall thus be suspended, to be enforced again should any of the spe- 
cified wrongs be committed. 

To ascertain the effect of such a law, let us suppose that Congress has 
passed one of the acts thus denounced by Virginia, as violative of her con- 
stitutional or natural rights. The Governor issues his proclamation of the 
fact, and from that date, untilthe act of Congress shall be repealed, the law of 
Virginia will be in force against all the States whose senators in Congress 
voted for the act on its final passage. Every citizen is now notified that if 
he knowingly purchases, sells, or consumes any articles of merchandise 
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brought into Virginia, after the date of the Governor's proclamation, from any 
such offending State, he will be compelled to make oath of the fact, in re- 
turning his property for taxation, and pay the tax fixed by the State. The 
effect of such a law would be, that neither the merchants nor other citizens 
of Virginia would purchase any merchandise from the offending States, to 
be sold or consumed in Virginia, consequently they would not be taxed, 
Her citizens would trade exclusively with States which continued faithful 
to the Constitution, The wealth which the trade of Virginia gives would 
be diverted from those who had proved enemies of her rights, and given 
to her friends. 

We believe that this argument of interest, coupled with an exhibition of 
the power of the State to do herself justice, will be the strongest preserva- 
tive of the Constitution, and the Union which it forms, and be the means, in 
tae end, of preserving peace and harmony among the States. 

Mr. N. D. Coleman, of Mississippi, at the request of the Charleston dele- 
gation, withdrew the resolution submitted by him yesterday, relative to 
printing. 

Mr. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted, viz. : 

Resolved,—That this Convention, deeply impressed with a sense of the 
distinguished hospitality of the citizens of Charleston, begs leave to tender 
to the “Calhoun Monument Fund” a contribution in aid of its erection, in 
token of our appreciation of the politeness and liberality displayed in our 
entertainment here, and as an evidence of our profound veneration for the 
memory of South Carolina’s favorite son, now numbered amongst the illus- 
trious dead. 

The Convention then resumed the consideration of the subject pending at 
yesterday’s adjournment, viz.: the sixth measure of the third resolution, as 
submitted by the Committee on Resolutions. : 

Gov. Chapman, of Alabama, addressed the Convention as follows, viz. : 

He expressed his regret that the delegations from the several States were 
not so full as they were when he commenced his remarks on the preceding 
day, when the Convention adjourned. His object, in the remarks he offered, 
was, if possible, to reconcile the views of members of the Convention, on 
the one side, and of placing himself in a proper position before the country 
on the other. 

When the Convention adjourned yesterday, he was remarking that this 
was a Comniercial Convention, composed of all political parties. He con- 
fessed that he belonged to one of the two great parties into which the coun- 
try was divided, and hoped he was a consistent member of it; but still he 
respected those who differed with him. There was ground enough for all 
to stand upon, and busisess enough for them all to act upon, on which, as 
Southern men, they could agree. [Applause.] He must avow, however, 
his regret that a proposition of this nature had been brought before this body. 
He respected the chairman of the General Committee (Lieut. Maury) for his 
many valuable contributions to science ; but still he could not agree to this 
proposition. Why were propositions of this nature introduced into the Con- 
vention? It was known—well known—that gentlemen of both political 
parties were present, and in order to avoid treading on each other’s toes, in 
respect to questions invelving political considerations, he had hoped that 
only such propositions would huve been introduced as they were likely to 


agree upon. He supposed that gentlemen looked to future sessions of the 
Convention. He supposed that they looked to the perpetuity of these Con- 
ventions so long as their existence was necessary, and how could gentlemen 
expect harmony of sentiment or action under a proposition of this kind? 
In the State of Alabama, he was satisfied that the people stood three to one 
against such a proposition. According to the vote of yesterday, the reverse 
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of this might appear to be the case, but they might rely upon it, that if it 
was desirable to have Alabama represented in future Conventions, they 
could not have her under such a resolution as this. It was better, therefore, 
to renounce that on which, as party men, they could not agree, As a South- 
ern and Southwestern Commercial Convention, they ought to look to the 
interests of the South, and to suggest and adopt only such measures as were 
calculated to promote those interests. 

It seemed to him that there was no use in passing this resolution, even 
if it should be amended as thus proposed, and he would move to strike it out; 
and he should do so on the ground intimated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yesterday, that you would still leave to Congress to judge of whether 
these international improvements were constitutional or not. True, if Con- 
gress passed an unconstitutional law, the remedy was in the judiciary, and 
an appeal to the constituents of those who passed if. , 

He felt grieved to hear the remark of the honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Jones) yesterday. When that gentleman contended that, con- 
stitutionally, there was no difference between appropriations of land or of 
money, the remark grated on his ear. If Alabama were compelled to swal- 
low down all the doctrines contained in that report, they might rest assured 
of it that, allhough they might see delegates from that State in future ses- 
sions of the Convention, they would not see the representatives of the peo- 
ple. [Applause.] 

He was here to endeavor to carry out the will of those whose representa- 
tive he was. He came only to subserve their interest. He would never 
shrink from the obligations imposed upon him as a Southern man; but he 
saw a fair opportunity now of doing much for the South, if the Convention 
acted as it ought, and, with that view, he would entreat gentlemen to avoid 
those political questions on which, as party men, it was impossible they 
could agree. He regretted the necessity of saying this much; but he had 
said it in self-defence: for, humble as he was, he yet had a personality of 
character and a pride of principle. [Applause.] 

Mr. Whittle, of Georgia, said that he too was a party man. In the dis- 
trict in which he resided he was known as a Whig ; but when he left home, 
to attend this Convention, he left his political sentiment behind him, [great 
applause,} so far, at least, as not to obtrude it upon this Convention. ‘hey 
had met as gentlemen of the South, to consult with each other, and take 
counsel as to the best means of promoting her welfare, so that she might 
stand out in her true position in this republic. Asa Whig, he believed in 
the constitutionality of these propositions, and would press them in the pro- 
per halls of legislation; but was it proper to endeavor to force them on the 
Convention, nolens volens? [Applause.] It has been said that he was a 
wise man who struck the iron while it was hot; but a greater man was he 
who struck the iron till it was hot. While the iron was hot they had allow- 
ed the North to outstrip them in this race. Southern men felt that they had 
within them the power of greatness, and, if they intended to strike the iron 
while it was hot, they would concentrate their energies on those points and 
subjects on which every Southern man could agree, and on which there 
would be no danger of a split. And was it wise to permit this great object 
to be defeated, by introducing subjects which were purely of a political cha- 
racter? He trusted not. He would appeal to them as merchants, and 
manufacturers, and agriculturists ; he appealed to the President and Vice- 
Presidents, and heads of delegations and chairmen of committees; he ap- 
pealed to them as practical men, aye, as Southern men, not to bring these 
topies before the Convention, which would not only consume time which 
ought to be devoted to other purposes, but would tend to the production of 
dissension and discord, when peace and harmony and mental action for the 
good of the whole South ought to prevail. [Applause.] 
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Lieut. M. F. Maury addressed the Convention as follows: 

Harmonious action is very much to be desired upon the subjects which 
this Convention may recommend ; and as some gentlemen are very much 
opposed to any recommendations concerning river and harbor improve- 
ments, Lieut. Maury said that he was disposed, in so far as he was con- 
cerned, to foster a spirit of compromise, with a view of obtaining unanimi- 
ty ; and he therefore would, with the leave of the Convention, withdraw the 
sixth resolution. He wished it understood, however, that he did not make 
this request in the name of the General Committee, nor in his official cha- 
racter as its chairman, but as a member of the Convention who introduced 
this subject in committee. 

Loud cries of “ No, no,” and “ Vote, vote.” 

Mr. Oakey, of Louisiana, said he did not come here as a suppliant to the 
Halls of Congress for anything. He would not be a beggar for anythin 
from that quarter, in behalf of Louisiana. The State which he sosunealied 
had done much in the way of internal improvements, and all, too, without 
the aid of the General Government, and he would not give his vote here, 
instructing the Representatives of Louisiana to ask for any appropriations 
for the purpose indicated. 

Loud cries of “ Question, question,” and “Order, order.” 

Mr. Lyons, of Virginia, hoped that the amendment offered by Lieut. Hern- 
don to the third proposition, and adopted yesterday, would be stricken out. 
It involved a very serious question, which was, whether or not we should 
have a navigation of the Amazon, the Government of Brazil being willing 
or unwilling? There was no authority for such a proposition. It was one 
involving a most dangerous policy, and might bring the United States into 
great trouble and difficulty. In his jadgment, they had come here for no 
fillibustering purposes whatever. They came as Southern men, for the pur- 
ae of considering the best mode of promoting Southern interests, and if 

e understood aught of Southern interests and Southern propriety—aught of 
the character of the people of the South—they were the most conservative 
of any portion of the Union. The nature and character of their institutions 
were such; and yet, in a Southern Commercial Convention, gentlemen had 
undertaken to recommend open, outright, daring fillibustering upon a neigh- 
boring nation. He could enter into no such recommendation. He was a 
Southern man all over. He was a Southerner first, Southerner always, and 
he would live and die a Southerner. He loved her because he believed her to 
be the main pillar of the liberty and glory of this republic. He made no 
comparison between her and any other section of the Union; and because 
he did love her, while he desired her, in her legitimate sphere, to stand up 
for her own rights, and maintain them whenever they were invaded, he was 
also anxious that she should hold her hands off the rights of others, and en- 
ter into no fillibustering expeditions at all. [Applause.] 

Lieut. Maury, in reply to the gentleman from Virginia, said, that the 
question of the navigation of the Amazon was one of the express objects of 
the Memphis Convention, of which this was only an adjourned meeting. 
That Convention passed resolutions concerning the Amazon, and took ate 
grounds. When Brazil learned that the United States had resolved to sen 
an officer of the navy—Lieut. Herndon—to the Amazon, the journals of the 
government in that country styled it, as the gentleman from Virginia has 
done, a fillibustering enterprise—the whole country was styled there a na- 
tion of pirates. There are in Brazil two parties—the one with republican 
principles, the other monarchical; the latter desiring close affinities with 
the European powers, the former with this country. The monarchical party 
is in power. It is opposed to progress. A few years ago, when the cor- 
respondence of the British Minister at Rio, upon the slave trade, was pub- 


lished in London, and reached Brazil, the Emperor was charged by his own 
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ople with truckling to British influence, and there was such a ery raised 
in the country that he found it necessary to replace a minister, and to bring 
in a gentleman who had the confidence of the republican party. This 
party is in favor of the navigation of the Amazon, among other things ; and 
he (the Lieut.) desired this Convention to show that the people here repre- 
sented sympathized with liberal principles and a progressive spirit, in 
whatever part of the world they might exist. He wanted to let the Em- 
peror of Brazil know that in this country there is, behind what may appear 
to his imperial eyes the throne, a power greater than any throne. The 
policy of that government had been the most illiberal, restrictive and Jap- 
anese. When Humboldt was in America, there was an order commanding 
that if he should touch the soil of Brazil he should be seized and made a 
prisoner. And when it was known in Brazil that Herndon was bound to 
the Amazon, ministers plenipotentiary and extraordinary were dispatched 
to the Spanish Republics owning on that myer, to negotiate for its exclu- 
sive navigation, and expressly with the view of keeping us out. Peru fell 
into the trap, and negotiated a treaty by which she and Brazil alone were 
to participate in its navigation, for five or six years, And for the privi- 
lege of using Brazilian waters, Peru agreed to pay $20,000 annually. But 
no sooner was this treaty ratified, than Brazil proceeded to give to one of 
her own citizens the exclusive monopoly of steamboat navigation there for 
thirty years. Her ministers, in the face of this fact, continued their efforts 
to negotiate with the other riparian republics, and to offer them as a consi- 
deration for shutting us out, the same monopoly which had already been 
twice pledged. Understanding that vessels were being fitted out in this 
country, on Peruvian account, to navigate the Amazon under the Peruvian 
flag, according to the treaty of 1851, that monarch stationed his navy at the 
pass of the Amazon, to keep those vessels out by force, and caused it to be 
announced officially here, in the United States, notwithstanding his solemn 
treaty stipulations with Peru, that no foreign flag whatever would be per- 
miited to enter the Amazon. 

We are told that these Conventions produce no good. The speech of 
Bishop Otey upon the Amazon, at the Memphis Convention, has been trans- 
lated and published by the authority of the Government of Peru. And in 
the decree establishing ports of entry in that republic, upon the Amazon, it 
is expressly stated among the reasons for the measure, that it was done on 
account of the interest manifested by the people of this country with regard 
to that subject. Bolivia and Equador have proclaimed for their navigable 
tributaries of the Amazon the freedom of the seas, and have invited the 
people of all friendly nations to come there and occupy their lands, and cul- 
tivate and mine, and gather wealth—and under these circumstances it is 
said we have no right to go there. 

According to the best writers on the law of nations, the navigation of the 
straits which connect free waters, even though both banks of those straits 
be owned by the same power, and within cannon shot of each other, is also 
free. Wheaton is very clear upon this point; and I suppose, said the lieu- 
tenant, my friend from Virginia will acknowledge him as authority. The 
gentleman says, “No, he does not!” However that may be, Wheaton is 
regarded by eminent men, both in this country and in Europe, to be autho- 
rity by which nations are willing ‘o stand ; and it is expressly stated by the 
best writers on international law, that if the Straits of Gibraltar were not 
more than a marine league wide—that, if both banks were owned by the 
same power, that power would have no right to obstruct the use of those 
straits by the commeree of the world, nor to afford apyroebstacle whatever 
to vessels trading between that sea and the Atlantic. The Baltic and the 
Black Seas are both cases in point; and with regard to our own Mississippi, 
it was maintained, when its mouth was owned by a foreign nation, that we 
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not only had a right to the free use of its waters to and from the sea, but 
that we also had a right to a place near its mouth, for the transhipment 
of merchandise, for the loading and unloading and the deposit of goods— 
and to enforce this right money and men were placed at the disposal of the 
executive. But gentlemen say that this is not a parallel case—that then 
we, a riparian State, wanted to come down; whereas now, in the case of 
the Amazon, we are outsiders, and want to go up. We are claiming on the 
Amazon no more than what we are granting on the Mississippi. The up- 
per States have established ports of entry there, and we want to go and 
trade with those ports. In our upper States on the Mississippi, we have also 
established ports of entry, or rather ports of delivery, with hich the vessels 
of any friendly nation whatever may carry on a direct trade, The vessels 
of Brazil, or of France, or of England, entering the custom-house at New- 
Orleans, are free to go up with their cargoes to Nashville, or to St. Louis, or 
to Cincinnati, or to any other port of delivery in that magnificent water 
basin. 

It has been intimated that it would not be courteous to Brazil were the 
Convention to express its views with regard to our rights upon the Amazon. 
This government has always claimed its right to the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence. Chicago, on the lakes, is a port of entry, where British vessels 
may come and trade direct ; and, so far as we are concerned, French vessel 
or the vessels of any other friendly nation with which we have commercia 
treaties, have guaranteed to them in our ports the rights and privileges of the 
most favored nation. Now, then, should the French people desire to open a 
trade between our lake ports and France, through the St. Lawrence, would 
it be discourteous to the British Government for them peaceably to assemble 
and to tell by resolution the people of this country who desire the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, that they, the Frenchmen, desire to trade with us 
through that channel, and are of*opinion that the law of nations and the 
everlasting principles of fair dealing give them the right to the free use, up 
and down, of that river, notwithstanding both banks belonged to Great 
Britain ? 

Our situation with regard to the upper States of the Amazon presents 
just such a case. Let us then encourage the people of our gallant little sis- 
ter republics on that river, who are smoothing the way for us. Let us cheer 
them by showing them that we sympathize with them in their most noble 
policy, and that we mean to do all that, as good citizens, we may rightly 
do, to assist them in opening that river to the navigation of the world, its 
banks and its forests to settlement and cultivation. 

And, after some discussion, participated in by Messrs. Whittle of Georgia, 
Oakey of Louisiana, Clapp of Mississippi, Drew of Florida, Perry of South 
Carolina, and Polk of Tennessee, 

The previous question was called and seconded. And the question being, 
“Shall the main question be now put?’ it was so ordered, And upon put- 
ting the Gitelinhyibeve was given to withdraw the sixth measure. 

The question then recurring upon the third resolution, as amended, 

Mr. N. D. Coleman, of Mississippi, offered the following as a substitute, 
viz. : 

Resolved,—That the Senators and Representatives in Congress, from the 
States represented in this Convention, be requested to urge upon Congress 
the importance of the following measures, viz. : 

1. The reduction of duties on railroad iron. 

2. The passage of an act for the improvement of the merchant service, 
by encouraging beys to goto sea, and for preventing desertion. 

3. To send one or two small steamers up the Amazon, for the purpose 
of exploring the tributaries of that river, which the States owning them have 
declared to be free to the commerce and navigation of the whole world. 
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And that the Government of Brazil be requested to permit these vessels 
to make explorations and surveys upon the shores of the Amazon belonging 
to that nation. 

4. To encourage the establishment of a line of male steamers between 
some Southern port or ports and the mouth of the Amazon, or some other 
port of Brazil. 

5. And also to encourage the establishment of a direct mail route between 
some Southern port or ports and Europe. 

Lieut. M. F. Maury addressed the Coavention as follows: 

Lieut. Maury rose merely to say that he had no desire to press these res- 
olutions upon the Convention. He would much rather have them discussed 
for he believed the principles contained in them and their preamble would 
receive force and strength from discussion ; and he would be most happy 
for them to receive such discussion as he was sure gentlemen in this Con- 
vention were prepared to give them; but the session was far advanced, 
much business remained to be done, and debates were limited to ten min- 
utes, which precluded the discussion which he so much desired. There- 
fore he would not press the resolutions at this time, but he would now 

ive notice that, should he be honored with a place at the next Convention, 
e would there bring up this subject again, and maintain the doctrine that 
free waters make free straits. 

And after discussion, participated in by Messrs. James Lyons, of Virginia, 
Nelson Tift, of Georgia, and Macfarland, of Virginia, upon the call of States, 
the vote appeared as follows, viz. : 

Yeas—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas—10. 

Nays—Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia—5, 

The substitute was declared adopted. 

Upon motion of Mr, B. F. Perry, of South Carolina, the fourth resolution 
was stricken out. 

Upon motion of Governor Clay, of Alabama, the fifth proposition was 
stricken out. 

The second report of the committee was then taken up. 

The first resolution was amended by filling the blank with “ one from 
each State represented in this Convention.” 

The first resolution, as thus amended, was then adopted. 

The second resolution being under consideration, 

Mr. Macfarland, of Virginia, moved to amend by striking out from 
“ trade,” in the third line, to “ by,” in the fifth line, which was not adopted, 

After discussion, participated in by Messrs. Leake, of Virginia, Lyons, of 
Virginia, Macfarland, of Virginia, 

The second resolution was adopted. 

The third resolution being under consideration, 

Mr. C. P. Gooch, of Virginia, offered the following as a substitute, viz. : 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting oftwo members from each seaport 
represented in this Convention, be appointed, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the expediency of establishing a line of steam ships between one or 
more of said seaports and certain port or ports of Europe, with liberty to sit 
during the recess of the Convention, and to carry into prompt execution such 
scheme, having the above object in view, as may be agreed on. 

Resolved, That the Southern delegation in the Congress of the United 
States be requested to urge the passageof an act authorizing the trans- 
portation of the United States mails in said steam shins, with such com- 
pensation as has been heretofore allowed to other steam lines for similar 
services. 

Which was adopted. And the third resolution, so amended, was then 
adopted. 
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The fourth resolution being under consideration, 

After discussion, participated in by Messrs. G. Ay Trenholm, of South 
Carolina, G. 8. Bryan, of South Carolina, James Lyons, of Virginia, John 
Cunningham, of South Carolina, T, A. Marshall, of Mississippi, Aylett, of 
Virginia, and Clutter, of Virginia, 

Mr. Clutter, of Virginia, moved to amend by striking out the words “and 


equal.” i , 
Mr. James Lyons, of Virginia, moved to amend by striking out “ reci- 
procal.” 


Mr. Nelson Tift, of Georgia. moved as a substitute the following, viz. : 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the Government of the 
United States to make treaties with foreign governments, providing for 
the admission of tobacco and other Southern products at reduced rates of 
duty. 

The question being taken upon Mr. Lyons’ amendment, it was adopted. 

The question then recurred upon the amendment of Mr. Clutter, and it 
was adopted. 

After discussion, participated in by Messrs. T. A. Marshall, of Mississippi, 
Polk, of Tennessee, and Ruffin, of Georgia, : 

The question was taken upon the substitute offered by Mr. Tift, which was 
not adopted. 

The question then recurring on the fourth resolution, as amended, it was 
adopted. 

By permission, Mr. A. W. Putnam, of Tennessee, submitted a paper on 
Mines, Mining, and the Iron Works of Tennessee, which was ordered to be 
printed with the journal, 


Iron Works in Tennessee. 


Believing that all information relative to the development of the natural 
resources and wealth, the progress of manufactures and trade, in any one of 
the Southern States, will be appropriate and acceptable, and may be cheer- 
ing and encouraging, the undersigned, as one of the delegates from the 
State of Tennessee, appointed by the Governor, will submit some of the in- 
formation in his possession, upon some of these branches of industry. 

The history of the manufacture of iron in Tennessee is a very interesting 
and instructive one, and would well justify an extended essay, were there 
not so many subjects to engage the time and attention, and so many gen- 
tlemen who can and may desire to furnish information of greater or equal 
interest, 

Iron works were established in East Tennessee before the close of the 
last century, and some of them have a historical interest which ought not 
to be overlooked by the annalist. 

At a very early day, I will state it as a semewhat curious fact, that iron 
was shipped from East Tennessee down four rivers, to find a market. Yes, 
the iron from East Tennessee was shipped down the Holston river, the 
Tennessee river, in their lengths, down the Ohio and down the Mississippi 
rivers, (say near two thousand miles,) to be sold at “ihe Natchez,” and even 
at New-Orleans—a voyage of two-thirds the length of one across the At- 
lantic, with much more ef labor, of peril, of adventure, of varied interest, 
and of profitable instruction, Such early and perilous adventures could 
only be undertaken and accomplished by such noble, gallant and hardy 
men as were the pioneers of our Westerm World. The diaries and narra- 
tives of some of these, voyages, or “ flat-boat trips,” as they were called, and 


of the tedious and almost equally dangerous “land trip back through the 
wilderness,” as were called the travels from New-Orleansi and.t!the Natch- 


ez,” through the Indian ‘Tertitories of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 


_ ~ 
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Tennessee, ate really among the most interesting papers-to be gathered-up 
and preserved in State Historical Societies. 

There are few of these early adventurers now living. 

From the “Mossy Creek Iron Works,” and I believe, from, another in the 
same section of East Tennessee, the first shipments,of Tennessee. iron were 
made. The merchants engaged in these * ventures” were such men as 
King and Hillsman—men of worth, men of energy, men of high character 
and deserved confidence and esteem in any Community—call them “ men 
of mark,” for they have made their marks in and upon a new country, and 
their posterity should not efface or disgrace them. ~ we ale 

Wm. Hiilsman, who had retired to a few miles from Knox ville, toga 
“ dignified ease and easy dignity,” anid whom I yisited some five years 
since, kindly furnished me with narrations of his experietices.as a merchant, 
a river navigator, a supercargo, a salesman, and as a traveller, in the dis- 
posal 6f iron and other articles from East Tennessee, to the then great marts 
of trade and business, known as. New Madrid, Walnut Hills, and “the 
Natehez.” ' 

Shipments of iron were made—even natls—to “ the Natchez,” but 
would uot sell. It was a bad speculation—they would not drive. Such :tn- 
als’sharpen men's wits, and since then the Tennesseeans have learned to be 
much more “ pointed and smooth,” instead of so rough and. blunt. 

The correspondence and accounts of sales in these transactions bring to 
notice, or keep in prominent position, one who was recognized as the prince 
of merchants, the king of cotton dealers, who furnished the first paper. cats 
rency for Mississippi—a ciretilating mediim actually ba8ed upon. the ehief, 
the staple product of the country. .He made “ cotton, gin ge got as ready 
and a safer paper money than was ever furnished by any of the banks of 
that State—and early Territorial and perhaps State legislation sanctione 
the currency, I allude to Abijah Hunt, who, in perhaps an ill-advised mo- 
mentand manner, departed from his accustomed sphere'and business, to 
intermeddle with politics, and in opposition to a young and talented lawyer 
—afterwards Judge, Governor, Senator and citizen, George Poindexter— 
and lost bis life in a duel upon the bar opposite Natchez. 

But | leave further remarks upon this early manufacture and trade of 
East Tennessee, and pass to that of the middle portion of the State, 

Here is a history peculiarly our own, and with the origin, difficulties, ad- 
vancement and fival triumph, and continued prosperity and expansion of 
which, I will not weary this Convention. Few, even of the citizens of. 
Middle Tennessee, know how many furnaces there are, or what amount of 
iron they make, nor of the value thereof, or pamber of hands employed, and 
[ doubt not that some will stare, and think that I exaggerate, me T assert 
that there are between forty and fifty furnaces in Middle Tennessee! ‘Chere 
are from thirty to thirty-five on the Camberland river, below Nashville. 

There are also two extensive rolling mills on the Cumberland river, 
owned by Woods, Payne & (o., and Hillman, Vanleer & Co, which con- 
sume, of pig metal, for the manufactareof bar iron, 9,000 tons, which 
will produce 6,000 tons of rolled, chareoal refined, bar, boiler, sheet, ‘ete.,, 
worth $100 per ton; 3,000 tons of pig ased in making sugar ketrles ; 3,000 
tons of pig used in making 2,000 tons of blooms: leaving 33,000 tons pig 
metal to be sold or shipped. The results may be summed up as follows : 

48,000 tons of pig metal 
9,000 tous used for the mauufacture of 6,000 tons rolled, 
refined, bar, boiler, sheet, and other iron, at $100 per ton, $600,000 


3.900 tons pig, used in meking sugar kettles, worth.......... 200,000 
3.000 dodo. do., 2,000 tons blooms, at $75 per ton,........, 150,000 
33,000 tons left, to be sold in pig shape,at 38 per ton, ..... + 1,254,000 
$2,204,000 
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As to the amount of iron made at the furnaces on the Tennessee river and 
its tributaries, below the. Mussle Shoals, I will not adventure @ statement, 
There are twelve furnaces there—perhaps more. These are all.in that di- 
rection ef the State called Middle Tennessee, and, without attempting. to 
present an. estimate of the number of cords of wood, bushels of coal, provi- 
sions, machinery, wagons, teams, or implements requisite to so many and 
such extensive works, I will leave that to reasonable inference from the fore- 
going faels, and this other in conelusion, that the furnaces and mills 
mentioned give employment to over 10,900 persons. 

J ae A. W. Porwam, 
Delegate fiom Nashville; Tennessee. 


“Mr. Perkins, of Virginia, moved a re-consideration of the. second resolution, 
which was not adopted. 

The second report, asamended, was then adopfed. 

The third report of the Committee on Resolutions being taken up for ¢on- 
sideration, 

The first resolution was adopted. 

The second resolution was adopted. , 

The third resolution being under consideration, a 

Gov. Chapman, of Alabama, moved to strike out “as published in the 
newspapers.” 

After diseussion, participated in by Governor Chapman, of Alabama, 
Messrs. Tift, of Georgia, Coleman, of Mississippi, Whittle, of Florida, and 
Gen. Combs, of Kentucky, 

Gen. Gadsden addressed the Convention as follows : 


I do not understand the propositions. before the Convention as intended 
to influence the Senate of the United States on the Mexican treaty, now 
under the consideration of that honorable body, only so far as that the ter- 
ritorial boundary agreed on may be made to embrace the right of way ie a 
railroad or thorough/are between the Atlantic and Pacific,States of this Fede- 
ration. It may be a satisfaction, however, to have explained how the res- 
olution now submitted appears in a form so different from the one presented 
by the mover and referred to the committee. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Gen. Combs, submitted the original to me, with the inquiry as to the 
probability of obtaining by treaty, from the Mexican government, a right 
of way for a railroad, which had now become so important to the country at 
large. My reply was, “ — appeal to the President to do that which has 
already been performed, and which is now in the province of the Senate to 
accord ?”’ for it is well understood that the new boundary line with Mexico 
was determined and arranged in part, with a view to this important national 
object.» The obligations devolved on the mission to Mexico, were to har- 
monize all the existing issues between the two governments, and particular- 
ly those which had arisen under adverse interpretations of the treaty of 
Guadalupe, Prominent among these stood the feataders question, which 
had been greatly complicated by the action of Mr. Bartlett, who superseded 
Col. Graham as Commissioner. The mystery which obscured his appoint- 
ment, said-to huve been made at the instance of Mr. Seward, to the exclu- 
sion of a highly accomplished and scientific predecessor in charge of, and 
who had made great progress in correctly determining the boundary as de- 
fined in the treaty ; the little respect he paidto those previous investigations, 
or to’the examinations and opinions of associated astronomers and surveyors, 
in conformation ; the readiness with which he yielded to the version of the 
Mexican commissioner, restricting greatly the Yeuhduy: to the exclusion or 


surrender of the Messilla valley, and with it the right of way or transit to the 
Pacific, were all calculated to awaken apprehensions that the Commissioner 
was influenced by an over zeal against the interests of the South and the West, 
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which seems to have become such a passion with his patron. The treaty 
under consideration recovered what had been thus surrendered, and thus se- 
eures to the Union one among other favorable thoroughfares to the Pacifie. 
The violent attacks in the public prints, and in the lobbies at Washington, 
of the provisions of the treaty, while under consideration by the Commis- 
sioner, remain unexplained. ; 

To the allusion of the gentleman from Tennessee to a telegraphic dispateh 
of this morning, it may be observed, that there are, and can be, no secrets 
in the government. The treaty, with the very message of the President 


quarter, conveys the astounding fact that the most imposing and violent op- 
position to the treaty is, that it covers the proper ground, for a raihpay, and 
ongneret an addition of territory, which may encourage Southern emigration 
and occupancy. The question having come up, whether the Convention 
would recommend the ratification of a provision of the treaty which secures 
the object of right of way so much appreciated ; or whether this body will 
rely on the other resolutions of the report to seenre the object desired, re- 
mains with them. 

The proposition for a charter for a railroad to the Pacific, from the State 
of Virginia, to be patronised by the other States interested, is not novel, nor 
without precedent. States having common interests may combine under 
corporations as well as individuals. The Louisville, Charleston, and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad originated in a charter from the States of South and North 
Carolina, Teunessee and Kentucky, and for the accomplishment of which 
each contributed more or less to the capital. On a more general and en- 
Jarged system of internal improvements by railways and canals, we find 
the States everywhere becoming copartners with individuals im these-en- 
terprises. Why may not, therefore, (without any apprehensions of political 
leagues,) the Southern Atlantic States co-operate with those equally inter- 
ested in the central Valley of the Mississippi, on a great highway, by the 
route most practicable, to the Pacific ? 

It is but appropriate that the elder sister, and to whora we have always 
turned with confidence, should take the lead in this case, and grant such a 
charter as may invite the patronage and co-opefation of neighbors equally 
concerned. Such a corporation, and under the grants of powers made, ma 
treat legitimately with Mexico for a right of way, if denied us, or rejeeted, 
after being secured, as it has been by our federal head, to whom the appli- 
cation is more appropriate than it could be to Mexico direct. The protection 
of that head is general, and should not be sectional. 

Gov. Jones, of Tennessee, addressed the Convention as follows : 

I know that every member of this Conven:ion is intending to reach the 
same point, and I submit to this Convention, and to you, sir, whether we are 
not treading upon hazardous and dangerous ground? We are attempting 
to. know that which we have no right to know. We are advising upon a 
subject we have no right to understand. If newspapers have published this 
treaty, how can we tell that they have published it correctly? I have seen 
three or four publications which profess to be the treaty, anc all of them are 
of a different character. The words of the gentleman from Georgia have 
wisdom in them. We had better not attempt to legislate upon this subject 
as a Convention. Whatever may be in it will be communicated to the 
Southern people by Southern members in good time. 

We are asked here to recommend the ratification of the Gadsden treaty. 
Is there a man here who will undertake to say what the Gadsden treaty is ? 

Will you take the report of the New-York Heraid? Will you take the 
report of the Washington Union, or the Tribune, or of forty other newspapers 
in the United States? and come here and_ask the Senate of the United. 


Pecks 


Pia 


accompanying it to the Senate, has appeared in what are recognized as the » 
official-prints at the capital. Now, the dispatch which has reached this” 
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States to ratify that which by every principle of honor is a secret? I do 
not believe that any one will suspect me of wanting in interest for the 
success of the Pacific Railroad. It is the only thing which brought me 
here; but I am not prepared to vote for the resolution, and I warn gen- 
tlemen how attempt to meddle with that of which they can have no 
certain knowledge. I hope my friend from Tennessee will withdraw his 
amendment, and I will move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Tlie Hon. Wm. C. Dawson addressed the Convention as follows: 

There is a delicacy about this whole matter, which ought to be re | 
observed. It is not necessary for me to say to this Convention that wi 
me Southern rights and Southern institutious are safe ; nor is it necessary to 
say thatthose with whom is placed the power of ratification or rejeetion of 
a treaty with all'the facts before them, may be supposed better able to de- 
cide than you can be; and that, under all the circumstances, nothing can 
be gained by your recomméndation. On this qnestion I see no necessity 
for agitation or excitement. All will come out in proper time. In the 
meantime, permit me to say that your paresstive in Congress, and 
your senators, I have no doubt, will faithfully diseharge their duties, and 
meet with your approbation. 





Art, VIL—THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE: 
PRINCIPLES OF THE MORAL LAW, 


Hisrorica, monuments of antiquity, (especially those of the 
early Egyptians,) and scriptural] authorities of the most remote 
date, recognize the existence of slavery as one common feature 
of general Society among the civilized and barbarous nations of 
the East. 

The laws of the Hebrew reformed code make various refer- 
ences of objection to the customs of neighboring nations, which 
lead us to estimate the reasons of different provisions which pe- 
culiarize their enactments 

The Hebrews were not permitted to enslave their own coun- 
trymen, or race. They were ordered to take or purchase ser- 
vants of wandering aborigines, savages, and idolaters. 

Special laws were enacted to prevent cruel or oppressive 
treatment of servants, of every description, in order that their 
physical and moral condition might be ameliorated and react 
upon their original stock. There is nothing more distinct 
throughout the moral code than cautious protection for the 
persons, the property, the feelings of the poorest Hebrew or 
“ stranger.” 

The most indigent were taught to understand that relief di- 
rected by the law, for them, originated from the same source as 
the prosperity of those who offered it—in the name and by the 
instructions of the Divinity. 

Captives in war and poor debtors were usually bought or sold 
themselves as servants, such custom prevailing to preserve life, 
to prevent cruel practices of torture and violent death, common 
among savages then as now. 
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The Hebrews were vlainly permitted to purchase prisoners 
from their wild or wandering neighbors ; to instruet them in the 
arts and manners of agriculture, pastoral and civil life. An ex- 
press law prohibits the stealing of such servants, for sale ! 

Another law directs that, where prisoners or slaves ran from 
their barbarous masters in the neighborhood, into. Hebrew terri- 
tory, they should not be disturbed nor given up, but allowed to 


settle, liable to the same regulations for moral restraint as the ~~ 


Hebrews were bound by. be 

This is the law modern abolitionists affect to. consider applies 
to the condition of slaves leaving their masters in one State 
of one country, and fleeing into another State under the same 
constitution of general government. Whereas the precept is 
addressed to the whole body of the Hebrew people, without 
distinction of tribe, and obviously refers to servants of the 
stranger. 

No code of laws is more particular than the Hebrew to pro- 
tect slave and all other property from undue violence, even of a 
master, and from the covetousness of his neighbors. 

The Tenth Commandment specially interdicts such feelings 
in relation to servants as to other recognized property. 

The law objecting to the return of a runaway servant could 
not have been intended to protect a slave in one tribe or State of 
the Hebrews from his master in another Hebrew State, because 
special relief is provided for inhumanity to slaves, and because 
the title to such property is as distinctly admitted as to any 
other. 

It was to protect the runaway servant of bordering savages and 
of strange masters, not influenced by the same moral and social 
institutions as the Hebrews! 

We perceive great distinction between the original intention 
of the law and that attributed to it by our modern reformers, 
some of whom would encourage any license to outrage all the 
principles of mercy, justice and truth, rather than abate any 
portion of their “ vain imaginings !” 

In order to prove the ground upon which these views are of- 
fered, we refer to Hebrew history and law, as to those of other 
ancient nations whose authorities remain among us. 

The first peculiarity which arrests attention, after the exodus, 
is the compensation directed to be made to @ servant, for the 
loss of an eye or a tooth, by any hasty impulse of anger in a 
master. 

This was a new principle, brought into action under cover of 
an ancient proverb. 

“ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” was the law of 
retaliation common among barbarous natioas then as now, 
which demanded “life for life,” according to the phrase used at 
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that time. Moses employs the saying, but demonstrates very 
different results by his law of practice! 

“Tf a man strike out the eye of a man-servant, or the eye of a 
maid-servant, that it perish, he shall lethim or her go free, for 
the eye’s sake!” 

This authorized no retaliation in kind, but a payment, a loss 
of property obligatory upon the master, to yy | eg for in- 
jury by inhumanity to his own servant. A Hebrew master, 
therefore, was not allowed with impunity to maim his own slave 
—his acknowledged property—bought with his money of the 
stranger ! 

The institution of slavery was thus employed by the Moral 
Law to introduce more gentle treatment of servants than was 
customary among the neighbors of the Hebrews. Slavery was 
legalized under general principles of humanity and equity, which 
included laboring animals as well as laboring men. 

The son and the daughter, the man-servant and the maid- 
servant, the ox and the ass, were all regarded by one common 
law of merey, of justice, and of truth ! 

The reformed Code of the Hebrews, like the Constitution of 
the United States, framed by men taught to respect the principles 
of the former, allowed the ancient institution of slavery to re- 
main, looking to the improved condition and ‘intelligence of the 
masters for those ameliorations incidental to the moral progress 
of society, under proper instruction and their own experience of 
history. 

Among the comparisons of Solomon, there is an expression 
which appears to authenticate the discrimination we wish to 
make in reference to the peculiar Hebrew expression :— 

“If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to eat; if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink ; for thou shalt heap coals of 
jire upon his head, and the master will reward thee.” 

The practice of heaping coals of fire upon the scalp of an 
enemy was the practice among savages before the days of Solo- 
mon, as in Our Own time. 

By reference to this crue] custom, he plainly shows the advan- 
tages of a different kind of retaliation—that by the law of mercy. 

We also employs a similar old proverb to explain the new truth. 

This is in strict accordance with the great moral precept of 
the Hebrew Leviticus :— 

* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!” 

Moses authorized some distinction between neighbors, but 
did not allow any differences to restrain men from the ordinary 
duties of good neighborhood in relation to servants or to cattle. 

“If thou see the ox or the ass of him that hateth thee, lying 
under his burthen, and wouldst forbear to help him, thou shalt 
surely help with him.” 
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“If thou meet thine enemy’s oxor his ass going astray, thou 
shalt surely bring it back to him again.” 

In these instances equal provision seems made for moral con- 
duet towards those who dislike us and for those we dislike. - 

The new instructions point to reconcilements and to peace, 
instead of tumult, violence, and angry dissensions. 

Our modern abolition antagonists persuade themselves that 
sl avery is an immorality. 

The moral laws of God sanction it under a wise system of 
superversion, and slave owners may compare the condition of 
their servants with those who dispute their possession, and 
would recklessly confound or suspend all laws. The morality of 
the Hebrew Scripture, is presented in the form and with the ex- 
actness of a natural science, and can be proven to accord in 
utility with other branches of similar knowledge. 

That moral code was a great reformation over the deceptions 
and oppressions authorized by the laws of ancient civilized na- 
tions, as well as over the barbarous manners and customs of 
neighboring savages, whose practices are vividly represented by 
descriptions fully according with modern experience. 

The moral reformation was based upon “ three principles,” ex- 
plained to be characteristic of the Divinity, in whose name these 
laws were promulgated. 

Truth was regarded quite as indispensable for law, as mercy 
and justice. 

If it is true that slavery was permitted by moral law, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that it was a just and a merciful insti- 
tution, arranged and modified to prevent greater cruelty and in- 
humanity, and to prepare wild and savage races of men for the 
milder influences of a peaceful and gradual civilization. 

These ancient laws evince large experience and careful com- 
parisons, by frequent references to the practices of other nations. 
They defer in some points to the ancient customs of the Egyp- 
tians, among whom the Hebrews resided for several centuries ; 
yet, with our increased information, we may discover a practical 
significance, even among the more ceremonial features, and’ in 
their absolute utility we can distinguish the groundwork of all 
modern improvement. 

An acquaintance with the moral laws contributed largely to 
the peculiar forms of our own constitution of government, and 
we daily discover cause to reverence their considerate humanity 
and their superior wisdom. 

These moral laws were given for the peculiar advantage of a 
Southern people, who had obtained their freedom as colonists 
from the government of another people, to whom they were 
probably allied by race. They are adapted by their liberality 
to the special favor of the people of the South. 
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Art. VI.—COMMERCE OF MONTEVIDEO IN 1858. 


A.vrsoven after the September revolution, which caused the 
resignation of the President Don Francisco Giro, and the election 
of a Provisory Government, the chiefs of the various de- 
partments of the interior subjected themselves to the new admin- 
istration, yet it is apparently to be attributed to that fact only, 
that those belonging to the opposition had no time for prepar- 
ing resistance and effecting a counter-revolution. Therefore a 
short time after appeared an armed corps of insurgents at differ- 
ent places. The asisiee Government was compelled to send 
anew troops into the interior, the elections must be suspended, 
and for two months an exasperated civil war raged with alterna- 
tive success. According to the last news, Colonel Flores, mem- 
ber of the Provisory Government, had succeeded in annihilating 
Lucas Morino, the principal leader of the insurrectional party. 
Though the great majority of the interior of the country desires 
peace, though the chiefs of the insurgents succeed only by force 
im collecting troops, yet there are very little hopes for the re- 
establishment of peace in the interior, unless one or the other 
party are entirely destroyed. However, as the daily guerrilla 
skirmishes lead to no result, and as the insurgents, by the very 
thinly spread population in the Campagne, are enabled even after 
a defeat to hide themselves for some time, in order to reappear 
after a short delay at any other point, hopes and wished-for peace 
will be in vain. 

In. the mean time the country approaches with gigantic steps 
to ruin, as all confidence has disappeared, and commerce and 
intercourse for many months have been paralyzed, the emigration 
of the foreign population to Buenos Ayres increases daily (for 5 
months 15 to 20,000), and all prospects for a flourishing state of 
the Republic, of which there were during the biennial peace 
many traces visible, are nipped in the bud. 

By the treaty of October, 1851, Brazil is obliged to guarantee 
with her power and influence the peace of the Republic, and 
therefore it is very likeiy that she will undertake an armed in- 
tervention, the more, as it seems to be the desire of the modera- 
dos of both parties, which are expecting the greatest advantages 
from it. The whole foreign population looks to it as a guaran- 
tee for their security and property. It is said that Brazil will 
send by land and by water a sufficient force to occupy Monte- 
video and all principal points in the Campagne, to restore order, 
to watch over the elections, and to support the new administra- 
tion with money. Should this intervention take place, commerce 
and intercourse would be certainly re-established ; the Republic, 
however, would lose her independence, as Brazil would surely 
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make use of the offered opportunities. As to the rich natural 
resources of that country, a few years of peace would be suffi- 
cient to create again a flourishing state of the whole affairs ; and 
if the population should increase by immigration, the foreign ele- 
ments would offer a positive guarantee for a stable peace. A 
consolidation of the enormous debts, which amount to more 
than 80 millions of dollars, and which recently have increased, 
is, under the present circumstances, beyond all hope. The 
rents of the Customs were sold some months ago to a company 
of foreign merchants, guaranteeing to the Government.a monthly 
revenue of $130,000. However, that contract has been by the 
occurrences of the present civil war annulled, and that company 
administers, by request of the government, the customs for ae- 
count of the latter, until peace shall be regained, when the con- 
tract will revive again. 

The imports were in the first six months of the past year gen- 
erally large, as the political disturbances in the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres, and the blockade of that city, concentrated the entire 
business for the Argentine Republic in Monteyideo. But after 
the July revolution it has been continually decreasing, with the 
only exception of the most necessary articles, as flour, timber, 
salt, wines and liquors, as there have been of the latter very 
small importations, and as in Buenos Ayres very high prices are 
paid for them. 

The exports of Montevideo in 1853 were as follows :— 
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Art. IX.—RESULTS OF THE BRITISH CENSUS OF 1891. 


Tue number of people in Great Britain and the small adjacent 
Islands, in 1851, was 20,950,477 ; and the men in the army, navy, 
and merchant service, and Kast India Company’s service, abroad, 
on the passage out, or round the coasts, belonging to Great Britain, 
amounted, on the same day, to 162,490. The population of 
Great Britain may, therefore, be set down at éwenty-one millions, 
one hundred and twenty one thousand, nine hundred and sizty- 
seven (21,121,967). 
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The annexed table exhibits the distribution of the people :— 


Tasxe 1.—Population of Great Britain in 1851, 
Males. ‘Females. Total. 





, | BEE . Se ee 8,281,734...... 8,640,154...... 16,921,888 
ee” ey Pree: Mae ee 2,888,742 
TE. duly Ree ie «bn ilies « duane 499,491....... 506,230...... 1,005,721 
Islands in the British Seas ..........  66,854....... TEBIR case 143,126 
Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen.. 162,490...... o% éaipmews 162,490 

Total: i... . csscsas- cals BOSC, 048... 0. 10,735,919...... 21,121,967 


British subjects in foreign States are not included in the gene- 
ral population, as given in the preceding table, the exiles and 
foreign subjects in Great Britain being considered a set-off against 
them. 

“ It is difficult,” says the Report, “to form any just conception 
of these large numbers, for men are rarely seen in large masses, 
and when seen, their numbers are seldom known. It is only by 
collecting, as in other cases of measuring, the units into masses, 
these masses into other masses, and thus ascending progressively 
to an unit comprehending all cthers, that the mind attains any 
adequate notion of such a multitude as a million of men. Thus, 
from a file of ten persons, which the eye takes in at one view, 
the mind readily conceives ten such groups, or a hundred ; and 
again ascending to ten hundred, or a thousand ; to ten thousand, 
or a myriad ; to ten myriads, or a hundred thousand ; and to 
ten hundred thousand, or a million—arrives at a conception of 
the twenty-one millions of people which Great Britain contained 
within its shores on the night of the 30th of March, 1851. An- 
other way of arriving at this conception is by considering the 
numbers in relation to space ; as 4,840 persons might stand with- 
out crowding on the 4,840 square yards in an acre, 3,097,600 
persons would cover a square mile (equal to 640 acres) ; and the 
twenty-one millions of people in Great Britain, allowing a square 
yard to each person, would therefore cover seven square miles,” 

“The building of the Great Exhibition in London,” continues 
the Report, “inclosed 18 acres, and 50,000 or 60,000 persons 
often entered it daily ; on the 9th of October, 93,224 persons fill- 
ed its floor and galleries, and could almost be surveyed by the 
eye at one time. Of 100,000 persons, a general notion can 
therefore be formed by all those who witnessed this spectacle at 
the Crystal Palace ; it is a greater number than were ever, at 
one time, in the building, but somewhat less than the greatest 
number (109,915) that ever entered it on one day, the 7th of Oc- 
tober. The population then of Great Britain, including men, 
women, and children, exceeds 211 hundred thousands ; and at 
the rate of a hundred thousand a day, could have passed through 
the building in 211 days; the English, as they were 169 hundred 
thousand, in 169 days ; the Welsh, 10 hundred thousand, in 10 
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days ; the Scotch, 29 hundred thousand, in 29 days; the 143,126 
Islanders in the British Seas, and the 162,490 soldiers, seamen, 
and others absent from the country when the Census was taken, 
in 8days.” In 1801, the population of Great Britain amounted, 
in round numbers, to 109 hundred thousands, andcould have 
passed through a similar building in 109 days ; consequently, 102 
days of suck a living stream represents the increase of the Bri- 
tish people during the last half century. 

Striking as are the foregoing illustrations of the number of 
inhabitants in Great Britain, another perhaps is wanting to en- 
able the popular mind adequately to appreciate 21 millions of 
people. 

It is well known that to mass quantity is to conceal bulk ; thus 
it was stated the other day, that the whole of the vast yields of 
California and Australia, melted down to a solid mass of gold, 
would only fill a tolerably sized room ; and soit is with numbers, 
A general, wishing to conceal the strength of his army, forms it 
into masses. 

Now, if all the people of Great Britain had to pass through 
London in procession, four abreast, and every facility was afford- 
ed for their free and uninterrupted passage, during 12 hours 
daily, Sundays excepted, it would take nearly three months for 
the whole population of Great Britain to file through, at quick 
march, four deep. To count them singly, at the rate of one a 
second, would take a year and a half, assuming that the same 
number of hours daily were occupied, and that Sundays also 
were excepted. 

It has been stated that, in a future publication, the ages of the 
population will be given, their condition, and occupations. As 
regards age, they will be arranged in quinquennial sections, that 
is, in sections advancing by periods of five years each, from chil- 
dren in arms to the age of ninety and upwards. The people will 
then be classed in sections, as husbands, wives, widowers, widows, 
bachelors, and spinsters ; again, they will be grouped, first, ac- 
cording to place of residence, and subsequently, under the coun- 
tries and counties in which they were born ; and, finally, they 
will be arranged in professions or occupations, from the prince 
to the peasant ; paupers, prisoners, ]unatics, and vagrants, being 
severally grouped : and, as the survey will extend over thousands 
in more than a thousand different callings, it is evident that, as 
the greatest exhibitions of modern times only displayed a small 
part of the produce of the labors of the people, so the visitors to 
it only represented a fraction of the multitudinous population of 
these islands, which the enumerators found so variously occupied 
on the sea, on rivers, and on the coasts; in the valleys and on 
the hills; in cities, towns, villages, and solitary habitations over 
the face of the country. 
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The number of the male population of Great Britain, excluding 
those absent in foreign countries, was 10,223,558, and the female 
population 10,735,919 ; consequently the females were in excess 
of the males by 512,361, or as many as would have filled the 
Crystal Palace five times over ; how many of these were spin- 
sters, cannot be known until the second portion of the Census is 
published. The proportion between the sexes in 1851 was 100 
males to 105 females, or about the same as in 1801. 

The births during the last thirteen years give a reversed pro- 
portion, viz., 105 boys to 100 girls. How much the change in 
the proportions, and the subsequent disparity of the numbers in 
the two sexes, is due to emigration, or to a difference in the de- 
gree of the dangers and diseases to which they are respectively 
exposed, will be discussed when the numbers of males and females 
living at different periods of life are compared... The disparity in 
the proportions of the sexes is greatest in Scotland, there being 
no less than 110 females to 100 males in that country. 

The fcllowing table gives the population of Great Britain and 
the Islands of the British Seas, including the army, navy, and 
merchant seamen, abroad, as enumerated at each Census, from 
1801 to 1851, inclusive : 


Tasiz IL— Population of Great Britain as enumerated at each Census, from 
1801 to 1851 inclusive, 





Years. Males. Females. Total. 

TOOK na. onwes 0,968,708... . 2... .:.-6,548,780......... 40,91 7488 
Spat saecas 45 000m MR Dee, . . «vic uc « 0 sc gencsentanes 12. 424,120 
ROT be ca cd cs Die. ik caiie cscs 7,306,590. ..........14.402,643 
SN Ua. x » «kb aah bas <c wei onan ale 6,430,692... . 6. ews 16,564,138 
Fees ~ FF eae 9,581,368...........18,813,786 
BER «6b ods caine 10,386,048 .........+.10,735,919.......... 21,121,967 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that the population of 
Great Britain has nearly doubled since the commencement of 
the present century, notwithstanding the great number that have 
annually left the country, and settled and multiplied into millions 
in the United States, in the colonies of North America, Australia, 
and South Africa. The increase in the last fifty yéars has been 
93°47 per cent., or at the rate of 1°329 per cent. annually, the 
increase of each sex being about equal. 

The annual rate of increase has varied in each decennial pe- 
riod ; thus in 1841-51, the population has increased, but the rate 
of increase has declined, chiefly from accelerated emigration, 

The emigration from Great Britain and Jredand in the ten 
years 182]—31 was 274,317 ; in the ten years 1831-41 it amount- 
ed to 717,913 ; and in the ten years 1841-51 it had increased to 
1,693,516. 

It has been shown by Dr. Farr, in his English Life Table, 
that the half of a generation of men of all ages passes away in 
thirty years, and that three in every four of their number die in 
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half a century. Taking emigration and other movements of the 
population into account, it is probable that of the 21,121,967 
persons in Great Britain in 1851, 2,542,289 were born prior to 
the Census of 1801, and were enumerated on that occasion. At 
the present rate of mortality, a few of the present generation will 
be alive a century hence. 

If the population of Great Britain continues to increase uni- 
formly at the same rate that it has done from 1801 to 1851, it 
will double itself every 52} years. 

Law of Population —The increase of population depends on 
many varying elements, but it is not intended here to discuss at 
any length what is termed the Law of Population. 

The increase or decrease of a people depends upon the age of 
marriage, the age of parents when children are born, the num- 
bers who m: uty, the fertility of the marriages, the duration of 
life, and the activity of the migration flowing into or out of the 
country. These influences act more or less upon each other. 
The Report here indicates the effect of a change in each éle- 
ment while the others remain constant. 

1. “ The numbers of the popuiation bear a definite relation to 
the duration of life, or to the mean lifetime. Thus, if the mean 
lifetime of a population is 30 years, then if the births are 100,000 
a year, and remain uniform, the population will be 30 times 
100,000, or 3,000,000. Now, the births remaining the same, let 
the lifetime be gradually extended to 40 years, then the popula- 
tion will become 4,000,000; or if the lifetime is extended to 50 
years, the population, from the extension of life alone, will rise 
from three to five millions. |The deaths, upon this hypothesis, 
will be equal to the births, and the same in number when the 
population is five as when it is four or three millions. It is 
probable that the mean lifetime of the great body of the popula- 
tion did increase from the year 1801 to 1821, when the increase 
of population was greatest in Great Britain.” 

2. “ The interval from the birth of one generation to the birth 
of their descendants of the generation following, bears also a 
definite relation to the numbers, which increase as the interval 
is shortened. Thus, if the population increases at the rate of 
1°329 annually, and if the intervening time from generation to 
generation is 331 years, it follows that the increase from genera- 
tion to gener: ation is 55 per cent., or that every 1,000 women 
are succeeded, at the interval of 331 years, by 1,553 women; 
every two couples, male and female, by ‘three, If the interval is 
contracted, and the increase from 1,000 to 1,553 takes. place in 
30 years, the annual rate of population increases, from 1°329 to 
1-477 per cent. ; and as we assume by hy pothesis that the births 
and the lifetime remain the s same, the population would be ulti- 
mately one-ninth part more numerous than it was under the for 
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mer conditions, Early marriages have the effect of shortening 
the interval between generations, and tend in this way to in- 
crease the population.” . 

3. * An increase in the fertility of marriages will evidently 
cause an increase in the population.” 

4.“ In ordinary times, a large proportion of the marriageable 
women of every country are uimarried, and the most direct ac- 
tion on the population is produced by their entering the married 
state. Thus, in the Southeastern division, comprising Surrey, 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, and Berks, the number of women of the 

e of 20, and under the age of 45, amounted, at the last census, 
to 290,209, of whom 169,806 were wives, and 120,403 were 
widows or spinsters.. 49,997 births were registered in the same 
counties during the year 1850, or ten children were born in 1850 
to every 58 women living in 1851. Of the children, 46,705 were 
born in wedlock, 3,292 were born out of wedlock; consequently, 
36 wives bore in the year ten children, and of 366 unmarried 
women of the same age (20-45), ten also gave birth to children. 
A change in the matrimonial condition of a large proportion of 
the 120,403 unmarried women, out of 290,209 women at the 
child-bearing age, would have an immediate effect on the num- 
bers of the population ; and, if continued, by increasing the rate 
of birth to the living through successive generations, would ope- 
rate on population like arise in the rate of interest on the in- 
crease of capital.” 

5. “ The effect of migration on the numbers of the popula- 
tion is evident? It is probable that the immigration. of Irish has 
contributed to the increase of the population in England, and it 
is certain that the emigration from the united kingdom contri- 
butes largely to the increase of the population of the United 
States. The emigrants are a self-perpetuating body in healthy 
climates, and they increase faster abroad than the general popu- 
lation at home, as they contain an excess of the population at 
the reproductive age ; so that, if their numbers are added toge- 
ther, it is certain that we get, in the aggregate, a number much 
below the actual number of survivors. The population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the army, navy, and merchant sea- 
men, was 21,272,187 in 1821, and about 27,724,849 in 1851 ; but 
in the interval, 2,685,747 persons emigrated, who, if simply ad- 
ded to the population of the United Kingdom, make the survi- 
vors and descendants of the races within the British Isles in 1821, 
now (in 1851) 30,410,595.” 

6. “The numbers of the population are increased by an 
abundance of the necessaries of life, and reduced by famines, 
epidemics, and public calamities, affecting the food, industry, 
and life of the nation. The pestilences of the middle ages—the 
famine, the influenza, and the cholera of modern times—are ex- 
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amples of one class of these agencies ; the security and freedom 
which England has latterly enjoyed, are examples of the benefi- 
cent effect of another class of influences, not only on the hap- 
piness of the people, but also on the numbers which the country 
can sustain at home and can send abroad to Cultivate, possess, 
and inherit other lands.” 

The extent to which all thése causes affect the increase of 
population of Great Britair, will,ultimately be known by means 
of a continuous series of sueh observations as have been com- 
menced at the present census. 


~~~ ~— 


Art. X—MANAGEMENT OF SLAVES, 


[Several very interesting papers have appeared from time to time in the pages 
of the Review upon this subject, but the views of the following are so eminently 
wise and practicable that we cannot refrain from giving it a place. Robert Collins, 
of Macon, Geo., is the author, in the columns of the Alabama Planter.] 

History teaches the existence of slavery, from the earliest 
period of time. 

It is at least coeval with the records of human society. It 
prevailed in all the greatest and most civilized nations ef anti- 
quity. The earliest glimpses of Egyptian life exhibit pictures 
of bondage. The oldest monuments of human labor upon her 
soil everlastingly perpetuate both her greatness, and the extent 
of that system of slavery by which such greatnéss was achieved. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful and founder of the Jewish 
nation, was the purchaser, and owner of hundreds of slaves: 
Babylon and Tyre were markets for the sale of men. The fir- 
trees and cedars of Lebanon were cut and hewed by the ser- 
vants of Haram, and brought to Joppa in floats by sea; thence 
carried to Jerusalem by the servants of the King of Israel. The 
Temple of Solomon was arrayed in all its glory by the mighty 
power of this system, directed by the highest wisdom. 

In Attica, Laconia, and all the other prominent States of clas- 
sic Greece, the slave population was greater than the free, and 
the same was true of Rediae in her most virtuous days. 

Slavery was established and sanctioned by divine authority ; 
and ever since the decree went forth, that the descendants of 
Canaan should be “servants of servants,” slavery has existed in 
a variety of forms, and in nearly all nations; until now, in the 
midst of the nineteenth century, we find ourselves in the posses- 
sion of three and a half millions of this peculiar race, without 
any agency on our part, 

Being thus providentially, as it were, endowed with the respon- 
sibilities, as well as advantages, which necessarily arise from this 
foreordained connection of the races, the management and treat- 
ment which shall best subserve the welfare and interest of both, 
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becomes one of the most important practical inquiries that can 
possibly engage our attention. 

In attempting an essay upon this subject, we can gather but 
little aid from the long historical record which we have of the 
institution, for although we learn that slaves were nearly always 
employed in labor, yet we see no account of how they were 
clothed or fed, or find any data ef comparative results of differ- 
ent modes of treatment, or labor, whereby we can be guided in 
our search after a system comprising the greatest benefits. We 
must therefore rely upon the observation, experience, and prac- 
tice of the present time, as the only source of useful and correct 
information upon the subject. ; 

. The writer has been accustomed to slavery from his earliest 
days, and for thirty years has been much interested in their man- 
agement, both on plantations and public works, and has therefore 
been prompted by his own interests, as well as inclination, to try 
every reasonable mode of management, treatment, living and 
labor ; and the result of a long experienceshas fully satisfied 
him, and proved beyond doubt, that the best interests of all par- 
ties are most promoted by a kind and JiBeral treatment on the 
part of the owner, and the requirement of proper discipline and 
strict obedience on the part of the slave. _ Indeed, the Creator 
seems to have planted in the negro an innate principle of pro- 
teetion against the abuse of arbitrary power; and it is the law 
of nature which imperatively associates the true interest of the 
owner with the good treatment and comfert of the slave. Hence 
abuses and harsh treatment carry their own antidote, as all such 
cases recoil upon the head of the owner. Every attempt to force 
the slave beyond the Iimits of reasonable service, by cruelty or 
hard treatment, so far from exacting more work, only tends to 
make him unprofitable, unmanageable ; a vexation and a curse. 

It being, therefore,‘so manifestly against. the interest of all 
parties. as wel! as opposed to the natural feelings of humanity, 
and refinement, and civilization of the age, a case of cruelty or 
abuse of a slave by his owner is seldom known, and universally 
condemned. 

Negro Houses——Among the first objects that occupy the at- 
tention of the planter, in. the settlement of a new place, is the 
selection of a propor location for his buildings. This should al- 
ways be done with great care, and with an especial view to 
health. Good water ts indispensable, and’should be obtained at 
almost any cost, as without it there can be no permanent health. 
It. should be obtained from wells or springs, if possible ; but if 
that cannot be done, then proper cisterns should be constructed, 
and placed to receive the rain water from the buildings, by which 
means a constant supply of healthy water may be kept on hand. 

The houses should be placed, if possible, under the shades of 
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the native forests; but where that cannot be done, the china, or 
mulberry, or some quick growth, should be immediately trans- 
planted, so as to cover the buildings, in some degree, from the 
rays of the sun. The buildings should be placed about two feet 
above the ground, so that the air can pass freely under them, and 
also be well ventilated with doors and windows, They should 
be sufficiently large, say about sixteen by twenty feet, and but 
one family should be put in a house ; there is nothing more in- 
jurious to health or demoralizing in feeling, than crowding them 
together. They had much better sleep in the open air than in 
crowded tight houses. Each house or family should be furnish- 
ed with suitable bedding and blankets, for while a proper outfit 
costs a few dollars in the beginning, they save twice as much in 
the end—they add greatly to the comfort and health of the slave, 
and enable him much better to perform the labor required. 

Feeding of Slaves.—In former years the writer tried many 
ways and expedients to economize in the provision of slaves by 
using more of the vegetable and cheap articles of diet, and less 
of the more costly and substantial. But time and experience 
have fully proved the error of a stinted policy ; for many years 
the following uniform mode has been adopted, with much suc- 
cess and satisfaction, both to the owner and to the slaves. 

The allowance now given per week to each hand—men, wo- 
men, boys, and girls that are old enough to go into the field to 
work—is five pounds of good clean bacon, and one quart of mo- 
lasses, with as much good bread as they require ; and in the fall 
or sickly season of the year, or on sickly places, the addition of 
one pint of strong coffee, sweetened with sugar, every morning 
before going to work. These provisions are given out on some 
designated night of each week; and for families it is put to- 
gether ; but to single hands it is given to each separately, and 
they then unite in squads or messes, and have their meat cooked 
for them by a woman who is detailed for that purpose, or keep 
it themselves, as they please. Their bread is baked daily in 
loaves, by a woman who is kept for that duty. Each house or 
family should have a garden attached for raising their own vege- 
tables. 

This mode of allowancing relieves the owner from much trou- 
ble in daily supervising their provisions, and is much more sat- 
isfactory to the slave. Under this system of treatment, a word of 
complaint in relation to their living is seldom heard. Some plant- 
ers, however, differ on this subject, and prefer the plan of cooking 
and eating at one common table ; and it is possible, with a small 
number of hands, and where the owner is willing to devote a 
good deal of attention to that matter, that he may save a small 
amount. But it will not be so satisfactory, and he will probably 
not gain enough to pay for the trouble. Children, of course, 
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must be fed and attended to as their wants require: they are not 
likely to be neglected, as they pay a good interest upon the 
amount of care and expense bestowed upon them. 

Negro Clothing.—The proper and usual quantity of clothes 
for plantation hands, is two suits of cotton for spring and summer, 
and two suits of woollen for winter ; four pair of shoes and three 
hats, which, with such articles of dress as the negro merits, and 
the owner chooses to give, make up the year’s allowance. Neat- 
ness in dress is important to the health, comfort, and pride of a 
negro, which should be encouraged by the owner, They should 
be induced to think well of themselves ; and the more pride and 
self-respect you can instil into them the better they will behave, 
and the more serviceable they will be ; so they should always be 
aided and encouraged in dressing, and their own peculiar fancies 
indulged to a reasonable extent. 

Hours of Work.—In the winter time, and in the sickly season 
of the year, all hands should have breakfast before leaving their 
houses. This they can do and get to work by sunrise, and stop 
no more until twelve o'clock ; then rest one hour for dinner, then 
work until night. In the spring and summer they should go at 
light, and stop at 8 o'clock tor breakfast, then work until 12 
o'clock, and two hours for dinner, and work from 2 o’clock till 
night. All hands stop on Saturday at 12 o'clock, and take the 
afternoon for cleaning up their houses and clothes, so as to make 
a neat appearance on Sunday morning. 

Task Work.—The usual custom of planters is to work without 
tasks during the cultivation of their crop; but in gathering cot- 
ton, tasks are common, and experience has proven that when- 
ever work is of that kind or character that it is much better to 
do so. If the overseer has judgment, he will get more work, and 
the negro will be better satisfied ; he will generally make an 
effort to gain time to devote to his own jobs and pleasures. 

Negro Crops.—It was, at one period, much the custom of plant- 
ers to give to each hand a small piece of land, to cultivate on 
their own account, if they chose to do so; but this system has 
not been found to result well. It gives an excuse for trading, 
and encourages a traffic on their own account, and presents a 
temptation and opportunity, during the process of gathering, for 
an unscrupulous fellow to mix a little of his master’s produce 
with his own. It is much better to give each hand, whose con- 
duct has been such as to merit it, an equivalent in money at the 
end of the year ; it is much less trouble, and more advantage to 
both parties. 

Discipline. —In regard to the general management or discipline 
on plantations or public works, it is of great consequence to 
have perfect system and regularity, and a strict adherence to the 
rules that may be adopted for the government of the place. Each 
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hand should know his duty, and be required to perform it ; but 
as before intimated, the owner has nothing to gain by oppression 
or over-driving, but something to lose ; for he cannot, by sich 
means, extort more work. But still, if it become necessary to 
punish the negro for not doing his duty, or the violation of rules, 
it does not make him revengeful, as it would an Indian or white 
man, but it rather tends to win his attachment, and promote his 
happiness and well-being. Slaves have no respect or affection 
for a master who indulges them over much, or who, from fear, or 
false humanity, fails to assume that degree of authority necessary 
to promote industry and enforce good order. At the same time, 
proper and suitable indulgences and privileges should be granted, 
for the gratification and amusement of the negro; but they 
should always be exercised by special permission, for they are a 
people ever ready to practise upon the old maxim of “give an 
inch and take an ell.” 

Negroes are by nature tyrannical in their dispositions ; and, if 
allowed, the stronger will abuse the weaker ; husbands will often 
abuse their wives, and mothers their children, so that it becomes 
a prominent duty of owners and overseers to keep peace, and 
prevent quarrelling and disputes among them ; and summary 
punishme nt should follow any violation of this rule. 

slaves are also a people that enjoy religious privileges. 
Many of them place much value upon it, and to every reasonable 
extent that advantage should be allowed them. They are never 
injured by preaching, but thousands become wiser and better 
people, and more trustworthy servants, by their attendance at 
church. Religious services should be provided and encouraged 
on every plantation. A zealous and vehement style, both in 
doctrine and manner, is best adapted to their temperament; 
they are good believers in mysteries and miracles ; ready con- 
verts, and adhere with much pertinacity to their opinions when 
formed. 

No card playing, or gambling of any description, should be 
allowed, under severe penalties. And the Maine Liquor Law 
should be rigidly enforced on every estate. 

Marrying among Slaves.—T aking wives and husbands among 
their fellow-servants at home, should be as much encouraged as 
possible ; and although intermarrying with those belonging to 
other estates should not be prohibited, yet it is always hkely to 
lead to difficulties and troubles, and should be avoided as much 
as possible. They cannot live together as they ought, and are 
constantly liable to separation in the changing of property. It 
is true they usually have but little ceremony in forming these 
connections ; and many of them look upon their obligation to 
each other very slightly ; but in others, again, is found a degree 
of faithfulness, fidelity and affection, which owners admire; and 
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hence, they always dislike to separate those manifesting such 
traits of character. 

Sickness.—Proper and prompt attention, in cases of sickness, 
is a vastly importunt matter among slaves. Many plantations 
are inconvenient to medical aid, therefore owners and overseers 
should always understand the treatment of such common cases 
as usually occur on places under their charge. This is easily 
done, and many times a single dose of some mild and well-un- 
derstood medicine, given at the beginning of a complaint, re- 
moves the cause and effects a cure at once, when delay or neg- 
lect might render it a serious case. 

A bountiful supply of red pepper should be cultivated, and 
kept on hand and used freely, in damp sections, where sore 
throats are apt to prevail, and also in fall complaints. It acts by 
creating a glow over the whole body, without any narcotic ef- 
fect ; it produces general arterial excitement, and prevents, in a 
considerable degree, that languor and apathy of the system, 
which render it so susceptible to chills and fevers; it may be 
given in any way or form which their taste or fancy may dictate. 


Art. X.—ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CULTURE OF COTTON IN AMERICA, 


Tuoven the cotton manufacture of England was, at its origin, 
supplied with the raw material from the Levant, and subsequently 
from the West Indies and South America, the United States 
soon became the principal exporters of what appeared to have 
been an exotic to their soil, though an ordinary short staple is 
stated by Mr. Seabrook to have been grown in Virginia, in a 
limited way, at least 130 years before the Revolution. In Wilson’s 
account of the Province of Carolina, in America, published in 
1682, it is stated that “cotton of the Cyprus and Malta sort 
grows well, and a good plenty of the seed is sent thither.” Mr. 
Spalding, of Sapelo Island, near Darien, in Georgia, has stated 
that his father was one of the first to cultivate the long staple or 
Sea Island cotton, in 1787, from seed received from the Baha- 
mas. The seeds of probably the same cotton, carried into the 
interior and upland parts of Georgia, from the poor soil and 
dryer climate, and the necessary modifications of culture, pro- 
duced what is known as upland cotton. The culture spread 
thence into the States which abut upon the Gulf of Mexico. 
There the rich soil and moist climate required the cultivation to 
be suited to it; but everything being congenial, and fresh seed 
introduced from Mexico, the largest known returns have been 
obtained. 

In England, the invention of machinery, by Wyatt, Har- 
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greaves, and Arkwright, from 1739 to 1769, and the consequent 
establishment of the factory system about 1785, greatly increased 
the demand for cotton woo!. This demand could hardly have 
been supplied if the culture had not been so vigorously taken up 
by the Americans; but even they, with their deficiency of labor, 
would never have been able to free from its seed the quantities 
of cotton which they grew, if it had not been for the invention 
of Whitney's saw-gin, in 1793. This is justly stated to have 
done as much for the cultivators of America as the above in- 
ventions did for the cotton manufacturers of England; but he 
was not better treated in the New than his brother inventors 
usually are in the Old World. 

But this fortunate conjunction of an extensive demand with 
the means of supplying it, the latter occurring among a people 
ready and able to take advantage of the opportunity, soon estab- 
lished the cotton trade of the United States on an extensive and 
also secure basis, because it was founded on the excellent quality 
of the raw material. 

Mr. Macgregor, in his valuable Commercial Statistics, vol. iii., 
p. 452, mentions, that “among the provincial trade returns we 
find that among the exports of ‘Charles Town,’ from November, 
1747, to November, 1748, were 7 bags of cotton wool, valued at 
£3 11s. 5d. per bag. In 1754, some cotton was exported from 
South Carolina. In 1770, there were shipped for Liverpool 3 
bales from New-York, 4 bales from Virginia and Maryland, and 
3 barrels full of cotton from North Carolina. From the official 
returns it appears that the first arrival of cotton wool in Liver- 
pool, the produce of the United States, took place in 1770, and 
consisted of 2,000 lbs. Fourteen bags arrived during the year 
1785. And the total import during the six years from 1785 to 
1790 inclusive, was 1,441 bags, weighing about 150 lbs. each ; 
but the supply was neither uniform nor extensive, the import in 
1789 having exceeded that of tne following year 731 bags.” — 
(Macgregor, 1 c., p. 465.) 

In the year 1791, 189,316 lbs. of cotton were exported from 
the United States; but in 1794 the quantity had increased to 
1,601,700 lbs.; and by the end of the century to nearly 
18,000,000 lbs. The production of cotton has continued annu- 
ally to increase, and probably now amounts to about a thousand 
millions of pounds, or to about 2,500,000 bales; of this a quan- 
tity, which has been steadily increasing from year to year, and 
now amounts to about 500,000 bales, is retained for home con- 
sumption. The remainder is exported chiefly to Europe, but by 
far the largest proportion to this country. 

As it is desirable to have the means of comparing the pro- 
gress of the different cotton-growing States one with another, as 
well as of observing the general increase, and how the crops of 
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particular seasons affect the commerce and manufactures of other 
countries, we insert the following tables. In these, the States 
are arranged geographically, in order afterwards to weigh the 
influence of physical causes in limiting or extending the powers 
of production. [n the first table we may see that the Southern 
Atlantic States, though they increased their culture very rapidly, 
yet were very soon equalled by the Gulf States, though these 
egan the culture at so much a later period. The author has 
compiled this table from Commercial Statistics, iii., p. 462 : 


I. Estimated Crops of Cotton in America, in lbs., from 1790 to 1834, given 
in Millions and Tenths. 


& ¢ é ; gs Total 
4 z 3 2 3 i a Z : H estimated 
Years. = s a to 3 S = 2 g & American 
Pew S Poy gb Uh ck oe 
Poh. @C fee By 4: Boe. a oe 
1791..—..—.. L5. Be ee eee. «Ibe. 
1801.. 5°.. 4 2.20) 2.10" 2 oe oe oe eae 
18ll.. 8:. 7 ..40° ..20° 1. — 11 i. Be. OO 
1821. .12°..10° ..50° ..50° ..— ..20°..10°..10°..20°..—..170° * 
1826..25:..10° ..70° ..75: 2°. .45°..70°..55°..45°.. *5. .348°5 “ 
1834. .10°.. 9°5..65° ..75° ..20°..85°. .85°..62°..45°.. +5. .467°5 “ 


In the following table, the imports of American cotton into 
Great Britain, from 1834 to the present time, are given in bales. 
These are estimated to have weighed, on an average, 330 lbs. 
from 1833 to 1842 inclusive ; but the average weight, at present, 
is 385 Ibs.* Here we see that the Atlantic States have either 
diminished their exports of late years, or have remained station- 
ary ; while the Gulf States have increased theirs to an enormous 
extent. The same fact is thus exhibited : 


Actual Average of the Eighteen Crops, from 1824 to 1841. 


First 6 years. Second 6 years. Third 6 years. 
South Atlantic States. .423,000 bales. .522,000 bales.. 529,000 bales. 
eee 253,000 “ ..504,000 ** ..1,030,000 “ 


Under the head of New-Orleans, the produce of Louisiana and 
of Mississippi are included, as well as of some of the interior 
States, as of Tennessee, which is brought down the River Mis- 


sissippi. 


Il. Growth of Cotton in the different States of America, from 1834 to 1849, in 


Bales. 
N. s. N. 

Years. Virginia. Carolina. Carolina. Georgia. Florida. Alabama. Mississippi. Orleans. Texas, 
1834-35... . 33,170. .34,399..203,166. .222,670.. 52,985..197,692.. — ..511,146.. — 
1835-36. ...29,197 32,557. . 231.237. .270,121.. 79,762. .236,715.. 6,889..474,747. — 
1836-37... .28,618.. 18,004. . 196,377 ..262,971,. 83,708..292,243.. 7,755..593,259.. — 


1837-38. . . 32,000. . 23,719. .294,334..304,210. . 106,171. . 309,807. . 19,875. .711,681.. 


* Thus. 358 Ibs. per bale for Uplands or Georgia, &c. ; 437 lbs. for New-Or- 
leans and Alabama; 360 Ibs for Sea Island. (Messrs. Holt's Circular.) The 


planters commonly calculate 400 lbs. to a bale. 
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N. 8. N. 

Years. Virginia. Carolina. Carolina, Georgia. Florida, Alabama. Mississippi. Orleans. Texas, 
1838-39... .22,200. 11,136. .210,171, .205,112.. 75,177. .251,742..16,432. 568,562.. — 
1839-40... .26,900.. 9,394. .313,194..202,693. .136,257..445,725.. 6,767..946,905.. — 
1840-41....21,800.. 7,865..227,400..148,947.. 93,552..320,701.. 1,085..813,595.. — 


1841-42. ...21,012.. 9,737. .260,164..232,271..114,416. .318,315..... 727 ,658..... _ 
1842-43. ...15,639.. 9,139. .351,658. 299,491. . 161,088..461,714..... 1,060,246..... _ 
1843-44. ...15,600.. 8,618.. 304,870. 255,597. . 145,562. ,467,990..... pants opese — 
1844-45... .25,200.. 12,487. . 426,361. 295,540. . 188,693. 517,196. . 929,126..... _ 
1845-46... 16,282. . 10,637. .251,405..191,911.. 141,184. .421,966 ... ol 037,144... 7,008 
1846-47. ...15,819.. 6,061. . 350,200. .242,789. . 127,832. . 323,462. ... 705, 979. . 8,317 


1847-48. ... 8,952.. 1,518. .261,752..254,825. . 153,776. .436,836..... 1,190, 733 bwees -.39, 742 
1848-49. ...17,550..10,041..458,117. .391,372. .200,186..518,706 ....1,003,797..... 38,827 


In the third table, the aggregate crop and exports for the last 
twelve years are given, in ‘order that we may afterwards see how 
these affect the exports from India in the same or following 
years. These are taken from the Circular, for the year 1849, 
of Messrs. Tetley, the eminent brokers of Mincing Lane : 


III. The Crop of Cotton Wool in the United States of America, with the Ex- 
port for the last Twelve Years, 





Export. 

Vears. Crop. Great Britain. France. Continent. 
1837-38 ...... 1,801,497...... 1,165,155... ...321,480...... 88,994 
1838-39. .....1,360,532...... 798,418.... .242,243..... 34,028 
1839-40...... 2,177,885......1,246,791...... 447,465...... 181,747 
1840-41...... 1.634,945...... 858,742...... 348,776......105,759 
1841-42. .....1,684,211.....% .936,6381...... $98.129...... 131,489 
1842-43 ......2,378,875...... 4 ee 346,139..... .194,287 
1813-44......2.030,409...... 1,202,498...... 282,685...... 144.307 
1844-45... ...2,394.503...... 1,439,306 ......359,357...... 285.093 
1845-46 ......2,100.537...... 1,102,369......859,708...... 204,720 
1846—47...... Ay le 830,909...... 241,486...... 168,827 
1847-48...... 2,347,634...... 1,324,265...... 5 re 254,824 
1848-49... ...2,728,596...... 1,537,901...... 968,259...... 321,684 


The energetic planters of the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union cannot but be deeply interested in a culture which 
gives such extensive occupation to their slave population, the 
more especially as it is subject to a multitude of accidents from 
the vicissitudes of seasons and the depredations of insects. 
Thus, though the crop has so greatly increased when viewed in 
a series of years, yet considerable fluctuations occasionally take 
place in the quantity produced. It has been said that a good 
crop, with the advantage of a mild winter, as compared with a 
bad season and early frosts, make a difference of from 6 to 
700,000 bales. In 1838 a severe frost, occurring on the 7th of 
October, severely injured the crop. In 1845 the crop was nearly 
2,400,000 bales, but in 1846 only about 1,800,000 bales ; making 
a difference of 600,000 bales, all destroyed, it is said, by cater- 
pillars. The present crop is expected to be not above 2,100,000 
bales, against 2,700,000 of the previous year. These fluctuations 
in quantity necessarily produce great variations in price. Thus, 
the lowest price at Liverpool of New-Orleans cotton was— 
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In June, 1845.... ...34d. per lb. In June, 1848........ 34d. per lb. 
© FOR. 28s. 4; ° 8 WD cic ose Bh % 
” RES Ns'a hic 54 7 In Dec., 1849........5 i 


The American planter necessarily suffers from any deprecia- 
tion in the value of his produce, though he is in some measure 
remunerated for the smallness of a crop by the increase in price 
which almost necessarily ensues, when any deficiency in quan- 
tity is experienced. But still he complains, and apparently with 
justice, of the continued decline which has taken place in prices. 
Mr. Woodbury, Secretary of the United States Treasury, has 
shown that the average prices at the places of exportation for 
each period of five years has been— 


1791-1795 .......... 153d. per Ib. 18:6-1820.......... 13d. per Ib. 
1706-166 ..46.....5185 ~ 1821-1825.......... 8 * 
SS a 125 S 1826-1830.......... 5 “3 
1806-1810 .......... 9} a 1831-1835. ......... 6 > 
1031-1615 .......... a ’ 


Since then, still lower prices have been obtained. Mr. Turner 
stated to the Committee of the House of Commons that he had 
bought ordinary Orleans cotton on one occasion as low as 3}d., 
and that its average price for the years from 1843 to 1846 might 
be considered to have been about 4d. The planter anxiously 
inquires whether such depression is‘likely to be permanent, and 
also whether other cultures, such as that of the sugar-cane, are 
not more profitable. [The reverse has been the case.—Ep1ror. ] 





Art. XIL—SOME CENSUS STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ascertained and Estimated Population of the United States for each year 
Srom 1790 to 1860. 


Years. Aggregate. Years. Aggregate. Years. Aggregate. 
1790............3,929 827 BOB4. wcidtic octwis 8,117,710 eer 16,131,087 
1791.............4,049,600 1815............8,353,338 TE) pondes-te 5 16,593.630 
1798...... eaebes 4,173,024 Dee thd occciee ts 8,595,806 DPE cdandiccons 17,069 453 
rrr 4,300,210 BONS pendborabess 8,845,312 eae, 17,600,752 
.. SRST 4,431,272 ree 9,102,060 1842........... 18,148,589 
BTGD. ccnscisesis 4,566 329 a ea 9,366,261 eee 18,713,479 
1796...........-4,7095,504 Bee: woncnesdons 9,638,131 MRR 19,295,971 
a. Seer 4,848.919 BN ééccdetsges 9,920,600 a or 19,896,574 
a 4,996,705 1822 ..........10,911,348 1846 .......... 20,515,871 
Pe sctedvedsh 5,148,994 eS 10,510,618 , eas 21,154,444 
ae 5,305,925 = _ . 10,818,659 1848...........21.812,893 
1801 ..........--5,473,507 Bh dns cdeee 11,135,727 . aS 22,491,305 
PEER Kicccvaeed 5,646,176 1826 .......--.11,462,088 1850... ....... 23,191,876 
1803 ..........+.9,824,398 Misatdecedess 11,798,013 a oe 23,873,717 
1804............ 6,008,246 eee 12,143,783 BGR... . dieses 24,575,604 
Oe ae 6.197 ,897 1829 ......2.+-12,499,687 BOER, ncacctopes 25,298 126 
1806...... bene sa 6,393,534 MD a so dwesehs 12,866,020 SOUS... cdcceses 26,041,890 
BOUT cdee neeuns 6.595,346 eee eee 13,234,931 ce eee 26,807 521 
vere 6.803.528 1832 ......... 13,614 420 1856..........-27,595,662 
1809............7,018,282 SRE K6 kd cvcctss 14,004,789 DOSS .. ceqesssss 28,406,974 
Fee 7,239,814 ee 14,406,3°0 ,_ eres 29,242,139 
, aa 7,449,960 1835. .......... 14,899,425 POM ve csvesese 30,101 ,857 
DEsec dpsedees 7,666 .206 SEED. wnceidacés 15,244,344 | eter 30,986,851 


1813... ... .+++++7,888,729 1837...........15,681,447 
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Nativities of White Population of the United States. 
Born out of the | a 

Lnsore in the Btate.|Sta " ‘and. in the ie ge | Unknown. 

States, Districts and Territo-| ws | seer Aggregate. 
les, 
, Number. \Ratio| Number. Ratie.| Number. |Ratio.| Number. ;Ratio. 

— ——- — —— | _—_—_ —_— —__ 
Ms: 0 ogenocenes 231,691 55.03 183,324/42.98) 7,498 1.76 1,001} 0.23, 426.514 
Arkaneas.......... 60,996 37.61}  98,950/61.01) 1.468 0.90 775| 048 162/189 
California as 7,606| 8.40|  61,860)67.51| 21 629 23.60) 444,049 91,635 
Columbia, Dist. of 18.375 48.43 14,620)38.54 4 913 12,95 33! 0.08 37,941 
Connecticut. . ..| 284,978 '78.49 89,117|10.77; 38 374 10.57 630| 0.17 363,099 
Delaware .........--. 55.591/78.11}  10,326)14.5]| 5,243 7.37 9 0.01 71,169 
NO Oe 19.120/40.51| —_25,332)53 67} 2,740 5.80 11} 0.02 47,203 
Georgia. ... 396,298'75.98| 116,266/24 68) 6,452 1.24 554) 0.11) + §21,572 
Illinois. ...... 331,089, 39.13) 399,733)47 25) 1)1,860 13.22 3,352) 0.40 846.034 
indiana ....... 520,583'53 28) 398,605'40.80) 55,537, 5.68 2,339) 0.24 977,154 
ER sil 41,305.21 53) 129,248)67.36, 21,014/10.95 314 0.16 101,801 
Kentucky ............ 580,129 76.19} 148,582)19 5) 31,401, 4.13 1,301) 0.17) 761.413 
Louisiana....... ....| | 126,917/49.67|  60,641/23.74| 67,308,26.34 625) 0.25 255.499 
BBAING... 2.6... 5.00008 514.655 88.46 35,019) 6.02) 31,695) 5.45 444, 0.07 581.613 
Maryland ............ 326,040/78.01 40,610) 9.72 51.011 12.20 282) 0.07 417,948 
Massachusetts...... .| 679,625.68 97) 139,419)14.15) 163,598 16.60 2,808) 0.28 985.450 
Michigan. ........--- 137 ,637|34.84) 20) ,586)51.02 54,593 13.82 1,255) 0.32 345,072 
Mi-sissippi........... | 135,501/45 82) 154,946/52.40 4,782 1.61 489| 0.17; 295,718 
Missouri..............| 265,304/44.81) 249,223) 2.11 76,570 12.93 907| 0.15 592,004 
New-Hampshire.... 258,13261.31|  44,9251415, 14257) 449 142| 0.05 317,456 
New. Jersey....... a 361,691 |77.70) 43,711) 9.39 59,804 12.85 303| 0.06 465,509 
New-York. .......... | 2.002,076'68.63| 296,754) 974) 655,2942).49 4,271) 0.14 3,048,325 
North Carolina. “| 529.483 95.74! 20,784) 3.76 2565, 0.46 196} 0.04 553,098 
SR a ae 1,203,490/61.56| 529,208/27.07, 218,099 11.15 4,253) 0.22 1,955,050 
Pennsylvania......... | 1,787,310/79.15| 165,966) 7.35, 308,195 13.42 1,779) 0.08 2,258,160 
Rhode Island....... 98 754/68.64) 21.221/14.75 23,832 16.56 68 005 143,875 
South Carolina. ...... | 253,309/92 29) 12,001) 4.59 8,508 3.10 55| 0.02 274,563 
Tennessee ...........| 580,695/76.73| 168 966/22.33 5,638 0.74 1,537| 0.20 756.836 
EE inte so fhdi ..| 43,281/28.10} —-92,657/60.15 17,620 11.44 476, 0.31 154,034 
ES ‘ons s vibe ait | 22848972.91}  50,8604)16.24 33,688 10.75 331) 0.10 313,402 
Virginia.............. | §813,8)1'90.95| 57,582) 6.44 22,953 2.57 454| 0.05 894,800 
Wisconsin. <% ue 54,312 17.82) 139,166145.66  110,47136.25 807| 0.27 304,756 
# ¢Minnesota...... 1,572 26.04 2,486/41.17 1,977 32 74 3] 0.05 6,038 
= { New-Mexico oF 58,404 |94 93] 761| 1.24 2,151| 3.49 2091 034 61,595 
& ) Oregon........... 2,301|17.58) 9,636/73.63 959 7 33 191) 1.46 13,087 
Be RAMI ois wget tea: 1,159 10.23) 8,117/71.64 2,044 18.04 10} 0.09 11.330 











. |13,104,889'67.06) 4,174,940191.35 2,240,581 11.46 32,656! 0.17 19,553. 086 





By comparing the above table with one made up from the British Census of 1841, 
(the returns for 1851 embracing these particulars not having been yet received,) it 
will be seen that whilst for our oldest States, such as North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, only 95, 92, 99, 78 and 79 per. cent. re- 
spectively of the free population (the proportion will not be affected for the slave) 
were born in the States of their residence, in England there were 96 per cent. ; in 
Ireland, 99.58; in Scotland, 93 per cent. In some of our States, such as Wis- 
censin, Iowa and California, the proportion runs down as low as seventeen, 
twenty-one, and eight per cent. Only 16 per cent. in England and 5 per cent. in 
Ireland resided out of their native countries! The proportion of foreign born was 
not mvre than one-tenth of one per cent. in Scotland, one-twentieth of one per 
cent. in Ireland, and one-fiftieth of one per cent. in England, against over eleven 
per cent. in the United States, thirty-six per cent. in Wisconsin, and twenty-six 
per cent. in Louisiana, and one-half of one per cent. in North Carolina, and three- 
quarters of one per cent. in Tennessee. 

Nativities of Slaves.—It is almost impossible to distinguish between the native 
born and foreign born slaves, and no facts were collected upon this sabject, except 
under the census schedules of mortality. From these it appears that slaves, ex- 
cept to some extent, Africans were generally considered of the nativity of the plaee 
of decease. As few slaves have been introduced into the country since 1808, and 
these chiefly into Florida, previously to 1819, under the Spanish rule, and into 
Louisiana, it will be necessary to look into the class over 60 years of age for the 
survivors of the original Africans. The whole number of slaves in 1850 over 60 
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years of age was 114,752. Of these, no one familiar with the South would admit 
that more than 8,000 or 10,000 were Africans. In Louisiana, in 1849-1850, 110 
Atrican slaves are reported to have died, out of a total of 6,083 deaths of slaves of 
all ages. In Virginia few or no African deaths are mentioned. The ages of de- 
ceased Africans on the schedules generally range higher than 60, often more 
than 70, and in South Carolina as high as 80, 90, 100 and 110. 


Black and Mulatto » Population of the atted 4 States. 











penne of Mulattoes 






































Free. Slaves. Slave and Free. to 100 Blacks. 
States and Territories. i §$ Fa $ | 

pie) al etal elatale 

eis s | si2gié 

siais a | 8 ais itis 

a | 2 i) = =) = |e fm | 
Alabama............... 567, 1,608 321,239) 21,605 321,806, 23,303) 7.24.299.47) 6.72 
Arkansas ............- 201 407 40,739; 6,361 40,940) 6,768 16.53 20247) 15.61 
California. ............ 876) 87 _— _ 875 87| 9.94 9o) — 
Columbia, Dist. of....... 6,783) 3,276 2,885 802 9,668; 4,078 42.18) 48.29) 27.80 
Counecticut.......... | 5,895 1,798 _ _ 5,895; 1,798 3050) 30.50) — 
DetaPO ..sbasecctiss- 16,425, 1,648 2,207 83 18,632) 1,731, 9.29 10.03} 3.76 
ee ee rere 229 703 36,288) 3,022 36,517) 3,725 10.20 306.99) 8.33 
Georgia...... --| 1,403) 1,528 359,013) 22,669 360,416) 24,197 6.71/108.91, 6.31 
Hilinoie..........-........| 2,980! 2,506 —_ | 2,930} 2.506 85.53) 85.53) — 
ne Ee ae ee 5,941, 5,321 a — 5,941) 5,32] 8956 89.56 — 
lowa D dietvieessidmaooe 178 155 — — 178 155| 87.08 87.08 -- 
BOEING . dl. t. cadidecee 7,381) 2,620 181,252) 29,729 188,633} 32,359) 19.30 35 63) 16.40 
NE A 3.379 14,083 224,974) 19,835 228,353) 33,918/ 14.85.41678! 6.62 
PY aa occ <dcdddiedc ces 895 461 — | _ 805 461; 51.51) 51.51) — 
Mapyiend i... .0.0....... 61,109 13,614 82,479) 7,889 143,588) 21,503) 14.97) 22.28) 9.56 
Mas-achusetts......... 6,724, 2,340 —_ — 6,724; 2,340) 34.80 34.80) — 
MiCRIGER... . 62 6. os cccccce- 1,465, 1,118 —— _— 1,465) 1,118) 7631) 76.31 -— 
Mississippi............... 295 635 290,148) 19,730 290,443) 20,365) 7.01 215.25 6.80 
ee 1,687 931 74,187) 13,235 75,875) 14,166) 18.67, 55.19 17.84 
New-Hampshire.......... 3.46) 184 — | — 336) 184) 54.76 5476 _ 
New-Jersey........... 20,113' 3,697 232 4 20,345) 3,703) 18.19 1838 1.72 
New-York..... .........| 40,930) 6,139 _ _ 40,930) 8,139) 19.88 19.88 —_ 
North Carolina. ..........! 10,258) 17,205 271,733) 16,815 261,991) 34,020) 12.06 1677 6.19 
eS ee ae | 21,014) 14,265 oe | -- 11,014) 14,265 129 52 129.52 —_— 
Pennsylvania.............| 38,285) 15,341 ant — } 38,285) 15,341) 40.07; 40.07) — 
Rhode Island. ........... 2,939 731 _ _ 2,939) 731; 24.87 24.87 _ 
South Curolina...........| 4,588] 4,372 372,482) 12,502 377,070! 16,874) 4.47 95.99 2.35 
DEIN « Sc cncdessbens 2,646) 3,776 219,103) 20,356 221,749) 24,192) 10.88 14271 9.29 
TE» adee ase cbeatoessoe 140 $57 460,458 7,703 50,598) 7,960) 15.73. 18315 15.26 
WERE... secnanende oadene 5312 206 _ “= 512) 206, 4023 40.23 — 
Virginia..................| 18,857] 35,476 428,229) 44,909 447,066) 79,775) 17.84 188.13, 10.34 
Wisconsin. ............... | $38) 297 —_|; — 338} 997) 87.85 87.65) — 
a { Minnesota ...........| 16 23 — | _ 16 23) 143.75 143.755 — 
= | New-Mexico..........| 6 16 — | — 6 16 266 66 26666 — 
5} Oregon............... 45| 162 aaa | 45 -162|360.00 36000 — 
i> { Wn Fo c0 « Cedsgubetéod 15 Q 9 17 24 26\10833 60.00 188 89 

inh wdhihines andieantd | 275,400'159,095 2 957,657 246,656 3,233,057| 405, 751) 12.54 57.56 8.34 


Occupations —In no census have the occupations of slaves been recorded. How 
many are employed as mechanics, how many as laborers, how many as house- 
servants, cannot be known ; nor, more than approximately, how many on the dif- 
ferent agricultural crops of the South. Deducting the slaves who are known to 
be residents of towns, and approximating for those towns that are unknown, it 
might be safe to say that 400,000 slaves are urban, and 2,804,313 rural, and that 
of the latter class at least as many slaves will be employed as domestics as there 
are slave properties, which would leave about 2,500,000 slaves” to be directly em- 

* These are distributed between the several great staples of the South in something like the 


following proportions, as near as ean be judged after a careful consideration of the subject, bear- 
ing in mind that lerge quantities of breadstuffs are produced in addition : 


Hemp.... 3.4 per cent. 
ke re Boa 
DL tude domees tebe 60% « 
ep erer idutweutectssest tne = = 
Cotton, etc.... ‘ bone cere 
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ployed in agriculture, including males and females, and persons of all ages. 
Slaves under 10 and over 60 are seldom employed industrially. 

The total number of families holding slaves by the census of 1850 was 347,625. 
On the average of 5.7 to a family, there are about 2,000,000 persons in the relation 
of slave-owners, or about one-third of the whole white population of the slave 
States ;* in South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, excluding the 
largest cities, one half of the whule population. 


Classification of Slaveholding Families in the United States. 









































se] a. 212 14 1d. |e eeean le 
“Y it = es a s bo 
ef) 6 |5./8.1)5.) 85108 los cslesieulGees 
States. S@| ES | es | Be) ES) e515. Fosse ctibeee 
Sep 1S | bobd be aeuee Sige | gne@ 
[el le 1S. 1818 See 
Alabama........ | 5,204/ 7,737| 6,572) 5,067] 3,524) 957| 216) 16 2 —| —| 29,295 
Arkansas........ | 1,883) 1,951] 1,365). 786) 382) 100) 19) 2 — —| 5,999 
Colum., Dist. of...| 760) 539 136; 39) 2! ee om —| — —| 1,477 
Delaware.........| 320] a] 117) | — | —-| TH 4 
Florida.....-..-.. | 699) 091; 759; 588) 349) 104, 29; — 1] — —| 3,520 
Georgia......-..-. | 6,554| 11,716] 7,701) 6,490) 5,056| 764) 147; 22 4) 2 — 38,456 
Kentucky......... | 9,244) 13,284) 9,579) 5,022) 1,198) 53) 5} — —| — — 38,385 
Louisiana.........| 4,797| 6,072) 4,397| 2,659) 1,774] 728] 274) 36 6| 4 —| 20,670 
Maryland... .....! 4,825)  5,331/ 3,327 1,822, 655) 72) 7) — 1) — —| 16,040 
Mississippi. | 3,640| 6,228) 5,143) 4,015} 2,964, 910 189) 18 8 1 —| 23,116 
Missouri ......... | 5,762! 6,878] 4,370) 1,810) 345, 19] —| 1 —| — —| 19,185 
N. Carolina. ...... | 1,204] 9,668) 8,129/ 5,808) 2,825) 485] 76) 12 3) — —| 26.303 
S. Carolina.......| 3,492] 6,164) 6,311] 4,955) 3,200) 990) 382) 69 29) 2 2 25,506 
Tennessee........ | 7,616} 10,582) 8,314! 4,852} 2,202) 276 19; 2 1| — — 33,864 
TAD ishivan ona 1,935 2.640! 1,585; 1,121) 874) 8&2 97 Yao—_—- + 7,747 
Virginia........ 11,385| 15,550|13,030) 9,456) 4,880) 646) 107) 8 1) 9 — 55,068 
Total. ........ | 68,820\ 105,688/80,765) 54,595 /29,733| 6,196) 1,479| 187) 56| 18 2 347,525 


When the party owns slaves in different counties or in different States, he will 
be entered more than once. This will disturb the calculation very little, being 
only the case among the larger properties, and it will account for the fact that a 
smaller number of such properties are reported in some of the States than are 
known to exist, particularly in South Carolina, Virginia and Louisiana. By the 
table it would seem that one-fifth of the properties are in a single slave, and nearly 
one-half in Jess than five slaves. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gayarre’s History of Lowisiana. Vol. III. 1854. 


The School for Politics, by Charles Gayarre. 1854.—We are indebted to the au- 
thor, who is one of the most distinguished citizens of the South, and natives of 
Louisiana, for a copy of these interesting works. Mr. Gayarre has been always 
distinguished as a chaste and elegant writer, an accomplished scholar, and high- 
minded gentleman. He has been elevated by his native State to positions of high 
honor and dignity, and was at the age of thirty years elected to the Senate of the 
United States. Standing aloof from party intrigues, he is accustomed to act and 
think for himself, and dares to speak his sentiments, however they may run counter 
to those of the public, and, as it sometimes happens, those of his most intimate 
friends. His History of Louisiana is appreciated by scholars all over the Republic, 


* The number includes slave-hirers, but is exclusive of those who are interested conjointly 
with others in slave property. The two will about balance each other, for the whole South, and 
leave the slave-owners as stated. 
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and has now reached its conclusion. The volume before us is the most valuable of 
the series, and discusses the important matters connected with the cession of the 
province, and the intrigues of the West, which immediately preceded and followed 
that act. The ‘ School for Politics” is a neat little volume, which, without refer- 
ring to individual characters, makes up a very pretty picture ot what is known as 
political life, and one that is not likely to be very captivating. Weshall referto the 
History more at length in our next issue. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK. 


Na Motu; or, Reef-Rovings in the South Seas, is the title of a new work just 
issued from the press of Pupney & Russet, John Street, New-York. There 
have been many works published receutly, having for their locality the romantic 
regions of the South Sea. Herman Melville has gone over this fairy ground, and 
thrown around it a roving, dreamy interest, in his Typee, Omoo, and other 
works This work, with an equal degree of romantic interest to delight the novel 
reader, has much to instruct the general reader of history. The author gives an 
accurate geographical sketch of these islands, and blends information with plea- 
sure in imparting it. With these requisites of successful authorship, Mr. Perkins 
brings to his task a rich fund of humor. If the reader should anticipate us in 
getting the book before he sees this notice, we commend him to turn to page 
27, and read the humorous sketch of “ Training a Green Horn” Indeed, the 
whole Chapter I[., “ Having reference to Nautical Economy,” is replete with this 
characteristic of the writer. Mr. Perkins’ style in description is graphic and pic- 
turesque. The chapter descriptive of “ The Green Hills of Hilo” is highly illustra- 
tive of this style of descriptive writing ; ani the plate accompanying the chapter 
imparts a vivid idea of the beauty of the scenery. The book is illustrated through- 
out with lithographic plates, from sketches taken on the spot by the author, and 
the typographical execution of the work is highly creditable to the skill and good 
taste of the publishers. Beautifully bound in gilt, at the low price of $1.50. 

The book is divided into “ Parts,” the 1V. of which comprises a series of Ap- 

endices, which embrace a history of Polynesia, “ The Island Kingdom of the 
North Pacific,” * The French in the Pacific,” and the “ American Whaling Interests 
in the Pacific.” All these topics are of the greatest interest to the American 
reader; and we are doing but an act of justice in recommending this work to the 
public. 





Susscrisers to the Review, whose year begins with July, will be kind enough to 
favor us with early remittances in cash, or orders upon merchants, payable on the 
sale ofcrops. This will save us Agents’ commissions and their many annoyances. 
To those who willadd $5 to any remittance within two or three months, a copy of 
the Inpusrriat Resources, in three handsome volumes, will be sent through the 
mail. This is halfthe subscription price. If persons will not purchase the work 
at its actual value, we must sell on any terms, to repay the enormous sum which 
was expended upon it. The Industrial Resources have been quoted and commend- 
ed in every section of the Union in the most flattering terms, and yet the Editor is 
forced to the expedient of selling them at less than actual cost! This is the re- 
ward that the South accords to those who labor for her! The matter in the three 
volumes of the Industrial Resources would fill ten octavo volumes of the ordinary 
page and type. It cannot be sold by Agents at less than $6. 




















UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tux Annual Course of Lectures in this Department will commence on MONDAY, November 13, and 
will terminate in the ensuing March. 


James Jones, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medicine. 

J.L Riddell, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 

Warren Sione, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

A. H. Cenas, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 

A. J. Wedderburn, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Gustavus A Nott, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
Thowas Hunt, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Pathology. 
Cornelius C Baird, M. D., 

Samuel P. Choppin, M. D., ; Demonstrators of Anatomy. 


The rooms for Dissecting will be open on the Third Monday in October. 

The Faculty are Visiting Physicians and Surgeons of the Charity Hospital, and attend this Institution 
from November to April. 

The Students accompany the Professors in their visits, and, free of expense, enjoy extraordinary 
practical advantages. 

There are, during the Seesion, about eight hundred persons prescribed for daily. 

In 1853, the number of patients was thirteen thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine. 


Bep., 54, 1 yr. THOMAS HUNT, M. D., Dean. 


THE GREAT FAMILY AND PLANTATION MEDICINE! 
WRIGHT’S INDIAN VEGETABLE PILLS. 


Tue great and increasing sale of this excellent medicine proves the high estimation in which it is held 
by the entire community. In the South and southwest it is now fully appreciated. Entirely a vegetable 
comporition, its use is unattended by the ee: ious injury consequent upon mineral remedies, which, even 
if they do -ometimes releve one disease invariably produce half a dozen others in its place. readering it 
more difficult to recover from the effects» of the medicine, than from the disease for which it was taken. 


Ip the fevers und other complaints incident 10 southern and southwestern life. Wright's tudian Vegeta- 
ble Pills are unsurpassed in efficacy. They have cured YELLLOW Ft.VER after every other remedy had 
failed. They have broken up tne AGUE and BILIOUS FEVER in ali their forms. They are thoroughly 
anti-bilious iv the’r action ; powerful fur gvod aud yet iunocent of evil. 

If resorted to in time th.s medicine will be found to auswer all the requirements of the family and Plan- 
tation. Enhber AVULTS or CHILDREN afflicted with any of the prevaleut disorders will find a dose or 
two of this medicine thoroughly efficactous—uvt ouly curiug the immediate sickness, but PUKIF YING the 
BLOUD, ALDING the CIRCULATION and «mpaovine the general health. 

Space will not alli w of the jutroductiou of the numerous testimonials received by the proprietor. He 
therefore subjoins only two or three of them. the first of which was received from Vera Cruz, tu 1~49, while 
the Yellow Fever was quiie prevalent, aud is signed, as will be seeu, by the HIGHES'T MEDICAL 
AUTHORITIES of that city. 


TRANSLATION. 


We, the undersigne.’, licensed Physicians in and for the city of Vera Cruz. do hereby certify, that we 
have used Dr. W. Wright's Indian Vegetable Pil!s, bought of Mr. Felix Rovira, Agent in 
this city, and haying applied said Pills to cure the different diseases for which they are recommended by 
Dr. Wright. we have fouud them in every rexpect sati-factory, and we therefore recommend their use to 
every person in the republic who may be suffering from any of the maladies for which they are recom- 
mended by their inyeutor.—And in order that the present certifieate may be used as convenient to the par- 
ties, we have signed it in Vera Cruz, this 10th day of August, 1049. 

(Signed,) Grorce Garpan, Manvuet Hovap. 


Fortes’ Town, Bute Co., California, March 26th, 1854. 

Sir :—I take upon me to forward you a few lines, to let you know that I have been using your very effec- 
tive medicine for over one year. What the name of my complaint is | cannot say. but your Pills have made 
a very great ulteration ia my outward appearance asd my inward feeling is mort pleasant to what it was. 
1 had bad health for a considerable time, and had tried a great many remedies. but all proved to have no 
effect ; in fact, your Pills are the only medicine that i have ever found equal to recotamendations, I can 
assure you that | velue them more than the gold I am digging, and trust that I shall always have some of 
them beside me. I remain, your well-wisher, 

JAMES HALKET. 


Prrrssuren, Pa,, April 29, 1854, 410 Liberty Street. 

Dear Sir :—1 feel much pleasure in testifying to the excellence of your Indian Vegetable Pills as a cure 
and preventive of Diwrrhea. Last year I suffered very severely during many weeks from this horrible 
disease, being all the time under the care of physicians, and coustuntly taking medicine, from which I de- 
rived no benefit. At last | was induved to take a dose of your Vegetable Pills, and found four Pills not 
only effect an eutire cure, but so radically to change my system that I have never been troubled with the 
eomplaint since—my general health being so good that all my friends remark upon the improvement. 

Yours, respectfully, 
To Da. Wa. Wrient, 169 Race 8t., Philad'a, Pa. JOHN THOMPSON. 


The genuine may be had of J Waicut & Co., Chartres Street, and A. Browsrm, 74 Camp Street. New- 
Orleans; M. Bouttemet, Mobile; Haviranp, Harrot & Co,, Charleston; and by the principal dealers 
throughout the United States and Canadas. Principal office, to which all communications must be ade 
169 Reae Street, Philadelphia. 














Y PECTORAL, 


For the rapid Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING.COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


Among the numerous discoveries Science has made in this generation to facilitate the busi- 
ness of life, increase ite enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human existence, none can be 
named of more real value to mavkind than this contribution of Chemistry to the Healing Art. 
A vast trial of ite virtaes throughout this broad country, has proven beyond a doubt, that no medi- 
cine or combination of medicines yet known, can so surely control and cure the numerous varie- 
ties of pulmooary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst thousands and thousands 
every year Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a Remedy has at Jength been 
found which can be relied on, to cure the most dangerous affections of the lungs. Our space 
here will not per mit us to publish any p: oportion of the cures effected by its use, but we would 
present the following ; and refer further inquiry to my American Almanac, which the agents 
below named will always be pleased to furnish free, wherein are all particulars, and indispu- 
table proof of these statements. 


Office of Transportation, Laurens R.R,S C.. Aug. 4. 1853. 

J.C. Aver. Dear Sir,—My little son, four years old, has just recovered from a severe at- 
tack of malignant Scarlet Fever ; his throat was rotten, and every person that visited him, 
pronounced him a dead child, Having used your Cugerry Pecrorat in California in the win- 
ter of 1850, for a severe attack of Bronchitis with entire success, | was induced to try it on my 
little boy. I gave hima teaspoonful every three hours. commencing in the morning, and by 
ten o’clock at night, I found a decided change for the better ; and after three days use, he was 
able to eat or drink without pain. 

Its use in the above nemed disease will save many a child from a premature grave, and 
relieve the anxiety of many a foud parent. For all affections of the Throat and Lungs, I be- 
lieve it the best medicine extant. A feeling of the deepest gratitude prompts me in addressing 
you these lines ;— but for your important discovery, my little boy would now have been in 
another world, 

1 am yours, with great respect, 
J. D. POWELL, Supt. Trans., L. R. R. 


Wilksbarre, Pa., September 58, 1850. 
Dr. J, C. AYER. My dear Sir.—Your medicine is much approved of by those who have 
used it here, and its composition is such as to insure and maintain its reputation. I in- 
variably recommend it for pulmonary affections, as do many of our principal physicians. 
I am your friend, 
CHAS. STREATER, M.D. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by J. Wright & Co., New-Orleans ; P. H. McGraw, Natchez; Morris Emanuel, Vicks- 
burg ; Wright & Elder, Woodville ; C. T. Mann, Yazoo City; A J. MeGill, Port Gibson ; John 
Poesey, Opelousas ; C. De Mansebert, Booth & Gurthri, Memphis, Tenn. ; Jos. Tucker, Mobile ; 
Strong and Stevenson, Knoxville, Tenn. ; F. Eckstein, jun., Cincinnati; Francis, Walter & 
Warren, St. Louis ; and by all Druggists everywhere. . 








































re now manufacty 
these Pal of superior qual | 
Their advantages over other Paint 


are -— > 
let. They are not ay rier 

leeping apartments, recently 
. . ay be cccupied with impunity. 
end painters using these paints are 
not subject to the distressing mala- 
dies arising from the use of lead. 

2d. Theirs beauty and durability. 
Zinc, on inside work, becomes 
much harder than any other paint, 
and is not easily soiled; is whiter 
than pure white lead, and as it re- 
tains its whiteness and brilliancy 
unaffected by b‘ige water, coal, or 
sulphurous gases, it is unrivalled 
as a paint for ships and steamboats. 
For outside use, exposed to weather 
or water, Zine Paints will retain 
their color and preserviag qualities 
leng after other paints are des- 
troyed. 

$d. The White Zine Paints will 
cover (equal weights) about two 


thirds more surface than pure lead 
—this, in connection with thei: 
lereater durability, makes in the 


long run the cost of painting with 
Zine less than half the cost of lead 

Brown and Brown Stene Color 
Zinc Paints, which are sold at low 
prices, are well adapted for painting 
roofs, out-buildings, and all metallic 
surfaces, particularly iron, whieh 
they effectually protect from rust- 
ing, exposed to either heat or wea- 
ther. These Paints are prepared 
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AMANDER SAFES. 
VANS ‘& \WATSON, No &3 
Joc , 
won hand a large assortinent of 
ir Patent Fire and 

lef Proof Safes, for Papers, 
Books, Jewelry, &c. ° 
Fire-Proof for Banks and 


Stores. 

Sole Agency for Butter- 
worth’s celebrated Bank Vault and 
Door Locks. These Locks bid de- 
fiance to ali Lock Picks, Hobbs’ in- 
cluded. 

Patent Slate-Lined Refrigerators, 
Water-Filters, &c. 


is 














ARKANSAS AGENCY 
WHIT. fF. GREENFIELD, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND GENERAL 
LAND AGENT, 


Pine Bluff, Jeff-rson Co., Arkansas, 


wir attend to the purchase 
and sale of Land, perfecti 
Land Titles, establishing H 
ights, locating Land Warrants, 
and paymento Taxes on same. 
As he is well acquainted with tho 
country, persons who buy 

Scrip af a reduced price would do 
well to pay him a moderate fee for 
locating the same. 

Land office in this town. 





0. BREWER & Co., General 
e Commission and Shipping 
Merchants, and Collecting Agents. 
Also, Dealers in Foreign and Do- 
mestic Exchavges, Mobile 
(oF Particular attention given 
to the collection of notes, drafts, 
&c. Proceeds promptly remitted 
References.—Merchant»’ Bank, 
Boston; Philadelphia Bank, Phil. ; 
Bank of the State of New-York, 
N. Y¥.; Merchants’ Bank, Balt. ; 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y. ; Bank 
of Charleston, Charleston, 8. C. ; 
Mess, Center & Co., N. Y. 


()REDEGAR LOCOMOTIVE 

WORKS, Richmond, Virginia. 
The subscribers having greatly ex- 
tended their works, are prepured to 
execute orders promptly, for Loco- 
motives, as well as Stationary En- 
gines and Sug»r Mills, and solicit 








jin the same manner, and may be 
lused in all respects like White) 
Lead, They are for sale by many) 
lof the principal dealers in the cities| 
land large towns of the Union, and) 
iby the Company’s Agents, 
Mannine & Squier, 
45 Dey-street, N. Y. 

N. B,—All Paints manufactured 
by this Company are warranted 
pure. 


ICKERSHAM’S IRON 

WORK.—Farm Fences, Wire 
Railings, [ron Bed-teads, &c. The 
most @xtensive assortment of Orna- 
mental tron Work in the United 
|States. Jouwn B. WICKERSHAM. 
Warehouse, 312 Broadway. 
| Works, 57, 59, and 61 Lewis-st.,| 


| New-York, 
Rowen L. MARTIN, No. 38 
| North Front-st., Philadelphia, 
|Commission Merchant for the sale| 
jof Cotton, and Woollen Yarns and 
|Wool. (yg Orders for every des- 
jcription of Cotton and Woollen 
Machinery, and Steam Engines for 
manufacturing purposes, promptly 


meas 
R P. HOWELL, Commission 
« Merchant and Manufacturers’ 
jAgent, 75 and 77 Water-street, Mo- 
|bile, 























| 


in Foreign and Domestic Dry) 


Mobile. 


‘\mailed upon request. 


I DELEG BROWN & Co., Dealers|* 


the patronage of Railroad Compa- 
nies, Planters, and all others in 
want of Machines, 

ANDERSON & SOUTHER. 


‘YLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 

/ Wholesale Booksellers, 3 Park- 
row and 3 Ann-street, New-York, 
offer to all dealers in Books and 
Stationery, either in large or small 
quantities, as varied an assortment 
of School, Classical, and Miscella- 
neous Books as there is to be found 
in the city of New-York, or else- 
where. Also, Biank Books, Writ- 
ing and Wrapping Papers, Enve- 
lopes, &c. 


~! EWING MACHINES for sewing 

leather, cloth, and all fabrics, 
thin or thick, with a new and secure 
stitch made by two threads direct 
from spools, These machines are 
of so simple a construction that any 
ne can work them, and there being 
10 shuttle used, are not liable to 
ret out of repair. One person 
with a machine will do the work of] 
twelve, and as strong as, and far 
ore uniform and beautiful than 
ean be done by hand. Prices from 
$60 to $150. Descriptive pamphlets 
GROVER, 
Baker, & Co., 94 Chambers-street, 
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CRESCENT SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY. 
PLANTS FOR SALE. 


\ ore undersigned offers for sale 
a few thousands of the above 
celebrated variety of Strawberries, 
which for productiveness ia un- 
- —/a. by any now under cultiva-} 
tion. 

This remarkable truit continues 
in constant bearing six consecutive 
months in the year, from January} 
to July. 

‘The berry often measures from 
33¢ to 4 inches in circumference, 
and abounds with a most exceed- 
ingly delicious and highly flavored 
Hutee. These plants were all raised 
in my garden the past season, are 
in fine order, and now ready for im- 
mediate planting. They will be 
sold at $5 per hundred. 

Orders addressed to me through 
the post-office, or at my office, No. 
24 Carondelet-street. New-Orleans, 
will be promptly attended to. 

ENRY LAWRENCE. 


WINTER IRON WORKS, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
Portable Circular Saw Mills, 


4 Sy oer MILLS are warranted un- 
surpassed by any in use; are 
propelled by an engine of 12 inch 
bore of cylinder. and present the 
latest and best improvements 
throughout ; among these the pat- 
ent seif-oiling boxes is exclusively 
used—Hoxie’s continuous Feed 
Works, &c. 

Price, delivered at the Factory, 
$2,500—less than $100 additional 
will defray the freight to Savannah, 
Augusta, Charleston, or New-Or- 
leans. 

Examination of these Mills is 
alone required to estublich their 
exceeding simplicity, cheapness, 
durability, and superiority through- 
out. 
All descriptions of Engine and 
Mill Work furnished at short notice, 
and fully warranted. 
Address 
J. S. WiInTER. 
Agent W. i. Works. 














N. York ; Haymarket-square, Bos- 
ton. 


Q L & IL. L JONES, Auctioneers 
e and General Commissicen Mer- 


-hants. Also agents for the sale of 


Goods, No. 21 St Francle-street note Supenmared,, Tobanes, 


obile. 


M. COFFIN, Commission 
« Merchant, 53 Front-st., New- 
York, Manufacturer of Split Peas, 
Dealer in Butter, Cheese, Lard, 
Soap, Candles, Dried Fruits, Beans, 
Peas, Seeds, Pearl, Barley, &c. 
Merchandise packed for California 
and Australia. 






































BO. W. S!ZBR, Agriculturall QL ARK, DAY & STAUFFER, QHERMAN’S NEW PATEN 
Warehouse, corner of Magazine/\) Dealers in Hardware, fron, and|\) Truss and Rupture Remedy, will 
land Poydras streets, New-Orleans. |Nails, Tin Plates, Copper, &c., ge effect a permanent cure in 
s . |\Caual-st., N. O. Agents for Page's forms of Hernia or Rupture. 
B. See Putlicncr 6 Campa hee Saw- Mills. The Truss is formed cn the true 
* er, and Publisher, tet ta, BERET AIEEE principles of surgery, and differs in 
. *,* Stationery, School RICHARDS, 1! Chartres-st.,jr oe : : 
a el Law, Medical, Lit-} R + N.O., Lmporter and Wholesale/P"'"* iple of action from all others: 








, and Scientific Works, at Nor-|Dealer in Foreign and Domestieit o> aad therete tin the 
hern publishers'prices.f-g” French/fardware. oaagr 6 te a 7u18 forms of hernia under the most vio- 
works on Civil Law, at low prices nap & ar Aa, Testa, See lent exercise, and without any in- 
ea " )AMERON,| ~~ ; —jconvenience to the wearer. The 

Biri te Gerpoting, OF Choa 7 F FOLGER & Co., 17 New| Wash, or Remedy, facilitates, and 
and Housekeeping Dry Goods, 26|4 + Levee, 32 and 34 Tchoupttou-|adds permanency to the cure. Iti 
lChartres-st., and 27 Customhouse-|las-st.,. N. oO ; Hardware, Cutlery, /aiso an effectual preventive st 
trent, New-Orleans llron, Steel, Nails, Castings, ¢ hains,|rupture where there are any sym 
Bate Sonbnchad>~ ~~~ _ | Anchors, Cordage, Axes, Hoes, Mill-/toms of predisposition to it. 
| JOHN M GOULD, Dealer in Boots,'s:ones, Grindstones, Paints, Uils,\guard against impositions, the pro-~ 
Bp ah Hats, No.8 Magazine-|Oakum, Tar, Pitch, Glass, &c., &c.|prietor has concluded to form no! 


“a 











street, New-Orleans. : = 17) agencies, but to furnish the R 
PP TS Ty EW ORLEANS FIRE - Diand apply the Truss at his office, 
)RANGHS FABRE & Co. Fash-/1\ MARINE INSURANCE CO ,ino 7 St Charles-at, N. Orleans, 
ionable Clothing Establishment, 56 Canal-st.,New-Orleans. Capital,| ($e Persons sending for a Truss, 
: -'@6 re. Pre «| ’ 

| Wholesale and Retail, cor. = — $200,000. J. M. a Presideut;!must state the side the rupture is 

|mon and St pally Leptegl J. Tuyes, See’y. a r@-ion, and the number of inches 

)St. Charles Hotel. New-Orleans. ee ten per cent. on a premiums around the hips. 

Pa 7 io. w > , | paid. Be: *," Re ber by the use of this 
; SEARING, Wholesale/P&™C: —— |_"»" Remember by the use o 
a Retail Clothiers, 58 and 60) \ EWTON RICHARDS, Granite} russ and Wash, there need be no 

Canal, corner of Old Levee-sgreet,){' and Marbl+ Yard, 147 Custom-/fear of strangulation, with all ite 

INew-Orieans. Joun D. Scorr &/house-street,between Dauphine and /norrors. Fe 5) Seal 

ie , ay. and 27 Warren-st.,|Burgundy-streets, N.O. Fronts of ; 

New Y i eae > ner r. Buildings, Door Frontices, Water CARR IE R E, Importer off 

|| NOWe 3 oF: v9 pee Tables, Steps, Window Sills and|‘4« French Wines and Brandies, 


GEORGE SEARING. ; : . 
———————— Lintels, Tombs, Monuments, &c.,|Ols, Holland Gin, ete., No 25 Old 
sevee-st., New-Orleans. 





: 

a eee | 
RIGHT, WILLIAMS & Co../furnished and put upat short notice, |! 
Cotton Factors, No. 120 Gra-land on the most reasonable terms. i sciuaal ms ; 

/ le we ; i So! ¢ NIXON’S New- 
ee — “a CHIAPELLA, Notary Public, porte pik cone 
i RMSTRONG, HARRIS & ©o., A. No. 87 Royal, near Conti-st.,| Establishment. No. istieme-strest’ 
| Genera! Commission and For-\Norary for the Louisiana Stateloppusite Hewlett’s Exchange heen! 
{|warding Merchants, and Agents for Bank and Branch Daeatentiy on hand 0 laree of red 
| the Pacifie MailSteamship Company - : erior stock of Fashionable Cloth-| 

| from New-Orleans to California and ~ M. TODD & Co., Dealers in'f ae ne een : — 
Oregon. “Office, No.43 Natchez-st.,|\‘+ Paints, Oils, Glass, Brushes, 08 ane ‘entiemen’s Furnishing 

linet Orléans Varnishes, Gold Leaf, Bronzes, Ar.|G00ds, comprising nearly every 
: = tists’ Fine Colors and Tools, &c,,/@tticle pertaining to a gentleman’s 


iG N. MORISON, Wholesaleino 99 Magazine-street. N. O. |wardrobe, 


gist,: ealer in Paints, —————____________ iia. 
\Oitts ee Perfumery, A NDREW G. BULL & Co., Pres! WILLIAMS & SONS, Cotton 
l&e., 12 Magazine-st., New Orleans.|. 1 ufacturers and Dealers in Sad-|17¢ Factors, Commission and For- 
| ———_——— diery, and Sadlery Ware, No. 15)warding Merchants, No 5 Caron- 
’ P. DUCONGE, ey i [canal-sireet. New- Orleans. delot-street, New-Orleans. 
iB’. ter of French @ nglich| GS Te TT >. Walken. 
Ftd ode 39 Chartres-at., N.O. | AMES R. JENNINGS, Commis- }. cmaie Wakes 
———— ene = ———— a ——=——ieF gion Merchant, and Agent of the page 
THOMAS RANKIN, Hetail and)y). s. Mail Sieamship Company, for) **  EETAM 
Plamaiion Druggist, corner 0!/Havana, Chagres, Key West, Char-! ARTIN UNDERHILL & Co..; 
Camp and Poydras streets, N. O. leston, and New-York. Days of V Gotten Fectore end Gates’! 
ce sailing — 10th and 25th of each\sion Merchants, No. 6] Carondelet. 




















|| PEET: SIMMS & Co., Importers month No. 95 Magazine-street, N. street, New-Orleans. 
| 


: 


and Wholesale Dealers in Dry 
: Orleans. 
\Goods, 25 Magazine-st., N. 0. 


Heans. o> ee JOHN MARTIY. 
—————— ‘PEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS} GEORGE W. UNDERHILL. | 
| NILES & Co , Cincinnati, Ohio, Foi LINE OF LOW-PRES-| WILLIAM SELL. 
|4¥ Manufacturers of Engines, Su- 155 eT EAMSHIPS. Louisiana- rn nee em | 
gar Mills, &c , &c. Burparpor & —Mexico— Meteor— Yacht Harris| [ gle! Ly tome 
jApams, Agents, No. 65 Gravier-st.,| . Morgas No.79 Tchoupitoulas-st., Wholesale Grocers, eorner 0 
[New-Orleans. _ INO. These steamers leave New.|Common, Tchoupitonlas and New 
iB J. HART & Co., 79 Tchoupi-/Orleans semi-weekly. |Levee-streets, | oem 
/ bi N. 0., Wholesale> > ow, , ‘ols +o fpathynormpaga 
|. toula “street, | : er Lilt PENCER FIELD, Dealer in} JAMES NORTON. 
Dealers in Groc:ries, ines, i-} Pittsburg, Anthracite, and Eng- JOHN T. FACKLER. 
quors Teas, Spives, &c., Sulphate lish Coal. Office, No. 18 Poydras-|_ = > 
Quinine, and Staple Drugs by the street, New-Orleans E CORDOVAS’ Texas Land 
Package or Case, olman’s Patent, : IaSBAU & CO. lmoort- and General Agency, Houston 
Undabtory Corn Mill, BROUSSEAU & CO, Import and Austin. Refer to Gov. P. H 
ee ers and Dealers in Carp”ts, Bell. Thos. H. Duval. Hon $. 
ITTLEJOUN & HENDERSON, | poor i] Cloth, Matting, &c.. No. 23 Crosb be, Bs ret ai, tion. 5. 
| Ls Wholesale = ong a 66 Mag-!charters-street, New-Orleans. edb  Alnteaihetsnsesecentt 
zine-st., cor. Natehez, N. O. ; : ——| 
ies Lareupsenm Sam. Hewperson.| ] D. B. De BOW, Attorney and) NORRIS & 7 £258 Clothing 
; RULKLEV. (late Voune ait’ « Counsellor at Law, N. Orieans.| Store, No. 22 Camp-st., corner 
'H B. BULKLEY, (late Youug «| * ————"- F of Common, (under the City Hotel,) 
{hie Co.,) importer and Dealer ILES & ADAMS, Cotton Fac-\Now.Orieans. 
in Jewelry, Fine Watches, Silver tors and Commission Mer-| 
Ware, Fancy Goods, &c., &c., No.|chants, No. 23 Carondelet-street, OL, DICK NASH'S Oyster Sa- 
3 Camp-street. New-Orleans. _[New-Orieans, La. \'\ loon, No. 97. 8t. Charies-street, 
ty Ww IVY, Attorney at Law, WILLIAM R. MILES. |New-Orleans. Orders from the 
Vy. New-(Orieans. DANIEL W. ADAMS. |courtry promptly filled. 



































